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Time to 
SIDE-DRESS 
NOW? 


And remember. that noth- 
ing is as good as the world’s 
only natural nitrate ferti- 
lizer...and nothing can 
improve its effectiveness. 








| beg call for crop success! You still have 
time to side-dress your cotton, corn and 
other crops with Chilean Nitrate of Soda. It 
isn’t too late... but soon it will be. 

Give your cotton a generous feeding with 
Chilean Nitrate now and every dollar you 
spend for this nitrate fertilizer will come back 
to you bringing from three to four more dol- 
lars with it in the form of increased yield. 

1,007 demonstrations—all supervised—show 
that an average of $5.70 is returned for every 
dollar invested in Chilean Nitrate for side- 
dressing cotton, using an average of 180 lbs. 
Chilean Nitrate per acre. Cotton champions 
for the past five years, have all used Chilean 
Nitrate to side-dress their winning crops. 














Quick Work 
Agricultural authorities recommend 
Chilean Nitrate ...and Chilean Nitrate, un- 
mixed with anything else...as the most ef- 
fective side-dressing. Its nitrogen gets right 
to work, giving plants new strength at once. 
Maturity is earlier and yield is greatly in- 
creased. 
See your fertilizer dealer at once. If he has sold all 
his Chilean Nitrate he can get more for you. Or 
write our nearest office for information. Don’t put 
it off, because the time for most effective side- 
dressing is here. 


a Special New Book... Free 


Just ready —‘‘How to Side-Dress Cotton and Corn,” 
a complete book of instruction. Free. Ask for Book 
No. 20 or tear out this ad and mail it with your name 
and address written on the margin. 


1830-1930..One hundred years of fertilizer service to 


American agriculture. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bidg., Orlando, Fla. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. 35-T 
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“ITS SODA NOT LUCK” 
































I See By Lhe Ads 


To enjoy Bill Casper, one should always 
look over the advertising pages before 
reading his letter. You will not know what 
he is talking about in each case, unless 
you have first read the advertisements, 


SEE by the. ads in this paper where a 

farmer at Nashville, Tennessee, sells 
his garden truck by telephone. That sure 
does beat peddlin’ it the way I've seen 
some fellows doin’. 
Instead of loadin’ up 
and goin’ to town and 
drivin’ down the 
street a hollerin’ at 
the top of his voice 
or a stoppin’ at ever 
house and ringin’ 
their little door bells, 
he just stands at the 
telephone till he sells 
out. I claim that’s a 
mighty fine way— 
providin’ you can sell. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
they’ve got one of these here tractor 
machines that will do most anything. 
One’s got a mowin’ machine hooked on 
it. Another is cuttin’ wheat with one of 
them harvester machines. If they don’t 
quit puttin’ it in the paper so much some 
fool will be out tryin’ to plow cotton with 
one of them. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
somebody has gone to puttin’ bran up in 
pretty littie packages and sellin’ it to folks 
to eat with sugar and milk. I just can't 
help but think that would be right good. 








BILL CASPEB 


I want to write a little here to my 
friends as has took the trouble to write 
me a letter. 
your letters. Marthy reads lots of them 
too. So you must be careful what you say 
about her. Me and her gets along all- 
right usually but if you was to brag on 
her too much in your letters she might 
get the swell head and go to givin’ me 
trouble. 


Here’s a letter I want you all should 
read. It’s got a picture with it. It's 
about one of them fine old folks us 


young folks ought to be so good to. 
Here's the picture and the letter. 


Spies, N. C., 

Route 1. 

Dear Uncle Bill Cas- 
per:— 

You wanted old peo- 
pictures. I am 
you my pa’s 
name is 


ple’s 
sending 
picture. His 
Martain Bewer. He will 
he 9% years old June 
19, if he should live on 
till then. Grandpa was 
born in Moore County, 
N. C., and has lived in 
this county all the 
time. He has farmed 
all his time and he has 
been a carpenter. Also 
he served four years in 





the Confederate War. 
He belonged to the 
Third North Carolina 
Regiment. He can go 
around in the field yet and can read his pa- 
pers. He lives with us. He has raised 18 
children and says that he don’t how many 


grandchildren and great-grandchildren he has. 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs, J. R. Donlay. 

Wait a minute! I got to read that 
again. When I seen Grandpa was 96 years 
old I was right proud. But I see he has 
raised 18 children. I reckon that’s where 
he ought to be proud. And it looks like 
the woods is full of grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. Grandpa, when you 
goin’ to have a family reunion? Be sure 
you have it in warm weather because you 
will need all out-door: to hold the crowd. 


Grandpa I sure am proud to of met you 
and to put your picture in my piece in this 
paper. I believe yours is the best picture 
outside of mine that’s been in this paper 
in a long time. Four years from now I 
want you to send me a birthday card and 
tell me how crops are. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 








U. S. GOV’T 
TELLS EASY WAY 
TO KILL RATS 


U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture Recom- 
mends Simple Home Prepared Meth- 
od Fatal to Rats—Not a Poison 
Rats and mice are dangerous and costly 
pests, but now, an effective home mixture rec- 
ommended by U. S. Department of Agriculture 





kills rats and mice, which die in their runs 
and away from buildings. 

This wonderful mineral is now prepared by 
the Mutual Laboratories, known as KILLARAT 
and comes ready to mix with meat scraps, 
veretables or cereals for bait. 

So confident is the Mutual Laboratories that 
this discovery will quickly kill and rid your 


, place of rats and mice, we offer to send any 


Friends I sure am proud of | 








reader of this publication a full size $2.00 
prescription for only $1, which you can hand 
the postman. You simly mix at home enough 
KILLARAT to be free from rats and pests 
—or you can sell half of it to a friend and 
thereby get yours free. 


FREE -IF KILLARAT FAILS 

You need send no money—just your name 
and address to the Mutual Laboratories, Dept. 
425, 3702 East 12th St., Kansas City, Missouri, 
and the prescription will be mailed at once. 
Mix and use according to the simple direc- 
tions. If at the end of 2 or 3 days you do 
not find the pests have been killed or vian- 
ished, the prescription costs you nothing. Try 
this government recommended way under fu!l 
meney back guarantee. You can’t lose a 
penny. Write today. —Adv. 


FREE 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE OF 


AMAMI 
SHAMPOO 


Just send your name and address. You will 
receive a sample of this delightfully fragrant 

It dandruff, imparts a 
sparkling sheen to the hair and cleanses per- 
feetly. C ins no imal fats. Write to 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. 306 48 Warren Street, New York 




















60 Wert aatlarad 6°) 


For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values, We want one in 
every community, 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in, thick, wt. 500 Ibs. All 
Lettering Free, Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Write for information, 
American Memorial Company 
B-18, 1489 Piedmont Ave., Atianta, Ga, 









When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, Two Weeks 
in Advance of Change. 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer 
subscriber moving from one place to an- 
other will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
addresses and date you want the paper 
started at new address. 


Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 


“My peper has been going to R. F. D. 
3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 

“JOHN W. SMITH.” 


We are anxious to please our readers by 
prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 
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Farm Business This Month and Next 


Hints on Buying, Selling, Financing, and Forecasting 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Eight Timely 
Business Reminders 
ET’S be careful about signing notes for other 
folks. It is all right to be neighborly, but when 
we indorse a note for someone else we are liable 


for the full amount if the one making it can’t or will 
not pay it. 


have lost their lifetime savings 


this way. 


Many 


2. IVe owe it to our family to 
carry a reasonable amount of both 


life and accident insurance. In 
arranging our financia! affairs, 
these two kinds of insurance 


should be looked upon as a part 
of our necessary operating ex- 
penses. And to do without fire 
insurance on the buildings is very 
poor business indeed. 

3. Carefully grade eggs as to size and color. If sell- 
ing retail, it pays to put them up in cartons of a dozen 
each and sell before they are a week old. By handling 
in this way a reputation for quality and freshness 
may be built up and a premium from a few to several 
cents a dozen secured. 





4. Let’s make neat containers help us get the most 
from our surplus fruits, berries, and vegetables after 
we have carefully selected and graded our produce. It 
will pay to study packages; to see what kind cause the 
produce to look and sell best. Let’s do this and then 
put in a supply sufficient for marketing the surplus 
stuff we may have. It will be money well and wisely 
spent. 

5. Welcome cash from hog shipments continues to 
play an important part in better farming in many 
sections. Illustrating this is the report from R. F. 
Kolb, South Carolina farm agent, that 14 cars of hogs 
were shipped during February and March. In the 
first dozen cars, 999 hogs from 113 farmers realized 
$17,696.40. So with many other counties. 

6. “The time is here,’ said one Southern farmer 
recently to his county agent, ‘“‘when people want the 
dairy bull registered. Why, by having him registered, 
I sold mine for half as much again. 


7. A savings account at the bank—any time is a 
good time to start one, but the best time is now. The 
banks will compound quarterly at 4 per cent interest. 
A new quarter begins July 1. Compounded quarterly 
at 4 per cent a year, a saving of $1 a week will grow 
to $225.33 in four years, and $4 a week to $1,000 in 
less than 4% years. 

8. Opportunity knocked and the young fellow couldn't 
answer the call. He had just asked a noted financier 
to tell him how to start a fortune. Perhaps you've 
heard the story. The financier replied, “I have an op- 
portunity right now that will give you a good start; 
bring me $1,000 tomorrow morning.” “But I haven't 


$1,000.” “Go, then,” said the financier, “and earn some 
money. When you've saved a thousand dollars, come 
to me again—there’s always an opportunity if you 


have a thousand dollars.” 
II. Let's Do Something With the Unused Acres 


ANY of us are land poor. It is not good busi- 
ness to have our money tied up in 1,000 acres 
of land if we cultivate only 250 to 300. A man- 
ufacturing business would not think of keeping 60 to 
75 per cent of its capital lying up in a bank and not in 
use. Even where 3 per cent or 4 per cent might be 
Secured on such money, it would be poor business for 
the manufacturer. Yet, many of us who farm are 
doing this very thing. 





Of course, we can't cultivate every acre of ground on 
our farm, but we should at least make use of all of it 
either for growing crops, pastures, or well-thinned, 
well-cared-for timber. If this isn’t being done and we 
are not in position to make profitable use of every acre, 
then we had better sell some of the land. Because of 
taxes, interest, and the like, these extra unused acres 
are often a millstone around the owner's neck. It is 
too much to expect one acre of ground to carry all the 
charges against two or three additional unused acres. 

This is a phase of financing our farm operations that 
should be most carefully studied. Merely owning land 
means nothing. If we can’t make profitable use of it, 
better sell off a portfon and properly utilize what we 
do keep. 


III. The Art of Selling 
by the Roadside 


F THE farmer who grows 
I tune produce than his 

neighbors will display it 
attractively in stands in his 
front yard on the roadside, 
the traveling world will stop 
to buy it. Dr. J. G. Knapp, 
marketing expert at the 
North Carolina State Col- 
lege, says this is one fact 
which has not soaked in 
deep enough with our peo- 
ple as yet. 

In other states where a 
hard road system has been 
established, the growers are 
cashing in on their high- 
ways. In Massachusetts, for 
instance, where a_ survey 
was recently made, 1,672 
consumers said they pre- 
ferred to patronize roadside 


Emory Skinner, Bulloch 


stands because they could 
get fresh produce of good quality at fair prices. Some 
consumers even preferred to trade with the stands 


rather than with the local retail stores. But remem- 
ber—most of them said they stopped to buy only when 
the produce was attractively displayed. 


IV. Farm Sale Day Raises Cash 


HE monthly farm sale day held in many towns 

has proved highly satisfactory to both farmers 

and merchants. This method of disposing of sur- 
plus products of various kinds about the farm strikes 
us as being decidedly worth while. L. H. Brannon, 
county agent at Bartlesville in Oklahoma, tells how 
they conduct their monthly farm sales and what they 
think of it:— 


“Our Sales Day was organized and the first sale 
held in October, 1928. It was sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bartlesville and was ar- 
ranged for the purpose of providing a market for 
farmers who do not have enough goods to warrant 
the holding of a regular farm sale at their home. 
In every community there is always a number of 
articles on each farm which are doing practically 
no good to the owner and which he would like to 
dispose of to someone who ‘could find a use for 
them. For example, axes, saws, cream separators, 
shotguns, books, clothing, and every article im- 
aginable is sold at these sales. Sometimes com- 
plete suites of furniture are listed. 

“The sale is held in ihe city of Bartlesville on a 
lot adjoining the city park and no rent is charged 
for this space. A small commission, namely, 2% 
per cent on livestock and 10 per cent on other 
articles, which are classified as junk, is charged. 











COMING “BUSINESS” 


has no fear of this Rattlesnake. cles for sale. 


All articles produced on a farm, such as feed, seed, 
hay, ete., are listed under the 2% per cent rating, 
the other articles drawing the 10 per cent com- 
mission charge. Of this commission, 5 per cent on 
junk and 1% per cent on livestock goes to the 
auctioneer for his services and the remaining 
money collected is used for the upkeep of the sales 
grounds. 3y upkeep we mean the repairing of 
pens, etc. We have a long platform upon which 
the furniture and other articles are placed, and we 
also have a number of hogpens and cattle pens, to- 
gether with a sale ring. 


“The local merchants are whole-heartedly in favor 
of this enterprise since it provides a medium for 
acquaintance with the people living in the country. 

“The sale is held the third Mon- 
day of each month and local mer- 
chants tell me that their total sales 
on this day are decidedly higher 
than those of any other day of the 
week, with the exception of Satur- 
day. Each business house in town 
sends a man to assist in conducting 
the sale. 

“Each article is listed in the name 
of the owner and he is given a re- 
ceipt for his goods. Each man has 
a number on his receipt and this 
number is placed at the top and bot- 
tom of a shipping tag which is tied 
to his article. As the auctioneer 
sells the article the lower half of 
the tag is torn off and handed to a 
clerk who enters the transaction in 
his book and hands the duplicate 
copies to a ‘runner.’ The ‘runner’ 
collects from the purchaser and car- 
ries the two sales tickets to the 
cashier who receipts them and one 
is returned to the purchaser. At 
the conclusion of each sale the total 
receipts are figured and a check is 
mailed to each man entering arti- 
This is strictly a 

cash sale and every article must 
be settled for when purchased.” 

Mr. Brannon tells us that this sales day has resulted 
not only in disposing of much surplus produce and 
giving the merchants more business, but has developed 
a more friendly and cordial feeling between farmers 
and town folk. We believe this idea can be adopted in 
many communities to decided advantage. 


V. Let’s Not Give Our Timber Away! 


E LEARN that some timber buyers are taking 

W advantage of farmers who are in financial dis- 

tress and selling their trees for less than half 

their value on a depressed market and allowing imma- 

ture trees to be cut, which in a few years will be worth 

two to four times as much as now. In order that our 

readers may be on their guard when approached by 

timber buyers, we give below an item which recently 

appeared in a publication of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture :— 


County, Ga., 


“A woodland owner in Maryland received an 
offer of $1,500 for a tract of timber, which he was 
inclined to accept as a fair price. Before the sale 
was made, however, he asked the state forester to 
estimate the amount and market value of the tim- 
ber. The timber was then publicly advertised, 
with the result that the man who had previously 
made the $1,500 offer raised his bid to $4,500, and 
the sale was finally made to another person for 
about $5,500. Only three months elapsed between 
the date of the first offer and the final sale. Not 
only was the original offer increased nearly four 
times over, but the tract was also left in excellent 
condition after the cutting.” 
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CITY BUSINESS MEN SHOULD FIGHT WITH 
THE FARMER, NOT AGAINST HIM 


HERE has been much talk of the community of 

interest that exists between urban and rural peo- 

ple. City people are quite prone to express sym- 
pathy for farm people, and admit that their own wel- 
fare depends upon the prosperity of agriculture. 

This is all very fine. We believe in and wish to 
encourage the maximum amount of codperation that is 
possible between farm and city people. But it must be 
remembered that many city people are dealing in farm 
products. They have charged too much for their serv- 
ices, and farmers feel that a change in marketing 
methods is necessary. Farm people are convinced that 
they have not been getting a fair share of the wealth 
of this country. They are determined to have a larger 
share, and in getting what they deem their rights, it 
may be necessary to step on the toes of some of the 
people handling farm products. 

In the minds of certain people there is lodged the 
idea that farm marketing problems can be solved with- 
out any change in existing methods of distribution. That 
is a mistake. The consumer is paying all he should be ex- 
pected to pay for farm products. Farmers must have a 
larger share of the price paid by consumers, and this 
means that middlemen handling farm products must 
be satisfied with a smaller part of the consumer's dollar. 

II 

The special point we now wish to make, however, is 
that the commercial and business interests of our cities 
are making a mistake in lining up with these unneces- 
sary middlemen who are trying to save their jobs. 
Some dealers who are only parasites are using organi- 
zations like the United States Chamber of Commerce 
to pull their own chestnuts out of the fire. The keen 
business men of America should be too wise for this. 
The city man in a necessary business should not be re- 
garded as the farmer's enemy, nor should this city 
business man regard the farmer as his enemy. The 
farmer may well say to such men, “Jet there be no 
strife, I pray thee, between thee and me.” 

But the city man who is profiting unduly as a dealer 
in farm products—he is really just as much an enemy 
of sound business as he is of agriculture. For the 
hope of American business growth and prosperity does 
not rest upon the accumulation of large sums of money 
by the agencies that buy and sell farm products; 
rather it rests upon a high degree of well being on 
the part of the great masses of our farmers and other 
producers. As a thoughtful farmer wrote us in sub- 
stance a few days ago:— 

“There are millions of unemployed in America 
now, men who do not know where tomorrow’s 
bread is coming from. Crime is on the increase, 
and the government has urged everyone to build 
and bond to relieve the unemployment, and a com- 
mission has been appointed to study the increase 
of crime. The true way to relieve both conditions 
is to place agriculture on a parity with industry. 

“If the farmers had received $10,000,000,000 for 
1929 crops, there need not be an idle person in 
America. Those who are now unemployed would 
be making wire and paint and autos, lighting 
plants, water systems, radios, rugs, washing ma- 
chines, tools, tractors, and a thousand other things 
we farmers need and are unable to buy because of 
low prices. We have the market right here at 
home if we only had the money. If, instead of 
appointing commissions and creating boards, our 
lawmakers would make an earnest effort to give 
agriculture a square deal it would not have to 
squander money on public works. Equality for 
agriculture will solve the problem. When farmers 
prosper, business will have markets.” 

We commend these thoughts to American business 
men of the finer sort. In the effort to eliminate un- 
necessary middlemen and thereby save to agriculture 
a larger share of the wealth it creates, American man- 
ufacturers should be lined up with the farmer, not 
against him. 


FARM BOARD TO HOLD COTTON GAM- 
BLERS IN LINE 


HE cotton buyers and cotton mills make use of 

the hedge. When they buy 100 bales of spot cot- 

ton, they then sell 100 bales of futures, and by so 

doing they save themselves from loss and forego a 

gain, so far as the fluctuating price of cotton is con- 

cerned. In order for the hedge to operate, there must 

be speculators on the other side of the future market 
to buy when the cotton merchants and mills sell. 

If there were no more speculation in the future mar- 

ket than needed to protect the legitimate purchases of 


cotton by mills and merchants by hedging and to sus- 
tain the market in the fall of the year when farmers 
sell more cotton than the mills and merchants buy, The 
Progressive Farmer would have no serious fault to find 
with the future market. But trading on the future 
market is many times in excess of the actual buying 
and selling of spot cotton. Sometimes the speculators 
run away with the market, and depress or stimulate 
prices far beyond what is justified by conditions of 
supply and demand. When that happens, the market 
needs to be taken by the collar and given a good shak- 
ing until it comes to its senses. That seems to be what 
the Farm Board, through the cotton codperatives, 
is to do. 

It is complained that the Farm Board has set out to 
drive the speculator from the cotton market. This is 
hardly true. What the Farm Board has in mind is the 
control of the speculator. The speculator can stay on 
the market if he will act reasonably. No longer will 
he be able to run hog-wild. Whenever the speculator 
is injuring the farmers’ market and depressing prices 
by pure, unadulterated gambling that is forcing the 
market entirely out of line with supply and demand, 
the Farm Board, through the cotton codperatives, will 
step in and put a stop to the thing. 


Until farmers are able by codperative effort to han- 
dle the bulk of the crop from grower to mill, there is 
a need for the cotton middleman. And the cotton mid- 
dleman will not buy cotton unless he can hedge it. So 
it is undoubtedly true that under present conditions the 
future cotton market is a necessary evil that must be 
endured until some better system can be established. 

But this does not mean that organized farmers are 
to sit at ease when the price of cotton is being de- 
pressed by excessive or ill advised future trading. 
Cotton men complain because their hedging system is 
being affected. That’s just too bad. When a cotton 
farmer plants his crop in the spring, he has no way of 
knowing what price it will bring the following fall. 
He has no hedge to protect him. He must take a 
gambler’s chance. The cotton buyer, however, has es- 
tablished a system whereby he eliminates most of the 
risk involved in buying and selling the crop. It is a 
very fine proposition for the cotton trade, and we have 
no objection to it so long as it does not hurt the farmer. 
3ut the cotton merchant has no right to protect him- 
self at the farmer’s expense. It is to be hoped that 
organized farmers with the support of the Farm Board 
will be able to whip the cotton gamblers in line every 
time they run wild. 


COTTON STALKS AS A CASH CROP 


HE United States Department of Agriculture is 
doing considerable work in developing methods 
by which the waste products on the farm can be 
used in the manufacture of useful materials. For in- 
stance, it is thought that the 18,000,000 tons of cotton 
stalks that are available each year can be used in manu- 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: How 
Wholesale and Retail Egg Prices Move 


AST week’s chart showed how wholesale 
prices and receipts on the egg market move 

. in Opposite directions. Below is another 
chart showing how the wholesale and retail prices 
tend to move together—the one following the 
other almost like a shadow. This chart is taken 
from page 235 of the 1930 Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, and shows also the time for hens to lay and 
the time not to lay. 

Wholesale prices change as the supply changes and 
are also affected by variations in demand through the 
year, but the changes from whatever cause in the 
wholesale price are reflected in like changes in the 
retail. 

The following chart pictures with the solid line the 
variations for eight years in the wholesale price of 
fresh eggs in New York City and also with a dotted 
line how closely the retail prices followed the whole- 
sale :— 
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facturing useful articles and that when this is accom- 
plished there will be a cash market for the farmer’s 
cotton stalks. 


There is one thing to be kept in mind in this con- 
nection: That is, that the cotton stalks are badly needed 
to maintain and increase the fertility of the land. If 
cotton stalks are to be marketed as a cash crop, then 
our soil fertility problem becomes still more serious. 
If a use for cotton stalks in a commercial way is 
finally found, it is necessary that the price paid for 
them be considerably more than their value as a ferti- 
lizer, or it will not pay the farmer to remove them 
from the land. And if they are taken off the land, then 
some other organic material must be returned to the 
land in their place. 


WHY NOT TRY SAM’S EXPERIMENT > 


NE of the things that adds zest to living is to 

experiment—to adventure out into new fields of 

knowledge as a ship dares forth into uncharted 
seas. Take, for example, the little experiment with 
Sam Johnson's soils as mentioned on page 18 last week. 
Why not try out the same plan with some soil from 
your own fields and show the results to your boys? 

It is a good thing to make every farm a little ex- 
periment station. Try out different varieties of corn, 
cotton, tobacco, soybeans, etc. Put double the usual 
quantity of fertilizer in some rows, half the usual 
quantity in others, and watch results. Leave off the 
top-dressing on some cotton and corn rows and study 
the effects. Go to the store now and buy seed of one 
or two vegetables you have never grown before and 
thus make a new garden acquaintance and give new 
variety to the family diet. 

These are just a few ways of experimenting. There 
are many others. Let’s try at least some of them. 


AS THINGS LOOK TO US 


7 ROM the state’s 23,000,000 acres in forests it is 
possible to grow trees that can be utilized to 
produce commodities worth annually more than 

$122,000,000,” says the Georgia Forestry Service. Will 
somebody please figure for us whether the cotton crop 
is worth much more than that? And if a comparison 
of the figures proves yet more interesting, you might 
find it worth while to write the Forest Service at 
Atlanta for Bulletin 5, Uses of Georgia Woods.... 
Along the same line, a regular contributor to the Elba 
(Alabama) Clipper has had a standing offer in his 
county of a $1,000 reward to anyone who could show 
him a cow and chicken farmer who had made a failure. 
The reward has never been claimed. ... South Ala- 
bama and South Georgia farmers are already report- 
ing the first cotton blooms. We think if this cool 
weather continues for much longer the cotton plants 
everywhere will be blooming the day after they break 
through the ground, thinking that fall has come and 
striving desperately to reproduce themselves before 
winter sets in.... That’s mighty good news coming 
out of Auburn that Montgomery County will be free 
of cattle tuberculosis. by early July and that other 
counties and the state expect to follow suit. In the 
South we have never had the TB infection to contend 
with that the North and West have had and while the 
percentage of infection is yet low is the best of all 
times to clean it out completely. ... Our markets 
editor reports that “world consumption of American 
cotton during the present crop year now promises to 
be about 13,400,000 to 13,700,000 bales compared with 
15,169,000 last year, 15,500,000 two years ago, and 15,- 
753,000 three years ago.” That means to us that a total 
production this year of a million bales less than last 
year would be good for everybody. Cultivator 
demonstrations are being staged or will be staged dur- 
ing the next few weeks in dozens and dozens of com- 
munities and every one of them will be an opportunity 
to learn how to work less and make more. ... We 
are following with more than usual interest the devel- 
opment of free county libraries over Alabama and our 
congratulations are heartily extended to Randolph as 
the latest county to organize. We hope the free county 
library plan to supply good books to every section and 
every rural family will continue to grow and grow. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 
Make Dixie America’s Garden Spot—By Clarence 
Poe. 
A Farm Woman Who Succeeded in Business: Mrs. 
Ida Wallis Elliott—By P. O. Davis. 
Bean Beetle Poison—By C. A. Whittle. 
The New Vegetable, “Tendergreen”—By C.L. Isbell. 
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Easy Bookkeeping for Everyday Farmers 


With Only $1.05 for Equipment, the Results May Astonish Us 


should give more attention to the business side 
of his job. The farmer knows it. But when his 
advisers begin to tell him how to carry out the idea, 
they usually suggest something too complicated. They 
associate bookkeeping with busi- 
ness college training, adding ma- 
chines, big leather-bound ledgers, 
a nice understanding of the rela- 
tive values of double entry and 
single entry systems and all that 
sort of thing. Whereupon even 
the farmer who has been think- 
ing of bringing forth fruits meet 
for repentance naturally shies off 
and decides to die in his sins. 
What we now wish to suggest, 
however, is a very simple and very inexpensive system 
of keeping track of the farm business. All the para- 
phernalia needed for it may be enumerated as follows :— 


Fest sive admits that the average farmer 





CLARENCE POE 


Cost 

DT MU eas va Nios 0 oko as teanicneaes $0.10 
SS errr ee re ere 20 
2 Me Be ein apace araeans dete rcesne’ 50 
1 cheap account book ............ ee eeee aa 
1 bank deposit book ........... (Free) — 
Oe ge ER an errr Se rye $1.05 

II 


Now let us see just what are the uses that should be 
made of each of these items of equipment. Somebody 
has said that the most useful implement on the farm is 
a lead pencil. It’s a saying every farmer would do 
well to remember. A man who tries to carry in his 
mind all the ideas and memoranda which he ought to 
carry will waste ten times as much energy as it would 
take to keep a notebook—and even then will find nearly 
every day that some project he should have carried out 
has slipped his memory. There are a lot of us who 
find that the little girl described our own cases pretty 
well when she said, “Memory is what you forget with!” 
Even for the shirt sleeves farmer there is always room 
for a stub pencil and a sawed off memo pad in either a 
shirt pocket or a breeches pocket, and no farmer should 
be willing to be caught without them. 

III 

Every farmer ought, too, to keep a box letter 
file—just one of the cheap pasteboard box kind that 
can be had at any bookstore with spaces for filing cor- 
respondence arranged alphabetically. In other words, 
there is a compartment marked “A” in which one can 
file all his bills and correspondence with Allens and 
Andersons and Alexanders, and another marked “J” 
for letters and bills from the Joneses and Jenkinses and 
Johnsons, and so on. Another thing hardly less valu- 
able which almost any good letter file contains is pro- 
vision for filing memoranda, letters, clippings, etc., by 
months. There is a file marked “January,” another 
“February,” and so on through the year. And one of 
the best habits any farmer can form is that of making 
note of something that should have attention next Oc- 
tober or next January or next March and dropping that 
memorandum in the proper file—and then, of course, 
going through the file for each month on the first of 
that month and seeing to it that all these matters get 
attention. 

IV 

We have not mentioned the value of a notebook with 
printed dates—or instead one may have either a pad 
calendar or a big calendar onthe wall with consider- 
able white space around the dates. If we have either of 
these helps, then if a trip must be made on a certain 
day, a debt paid, a note looked after, or an insurance 
policy renewed, a memorandum can be entered where 
it will be seen in time. 


The very first step toward business system in farming 
or anything else, however, is to select a strong, safe 
bank and open a bank account. Even a farmer who 
lives far from any city or town may select whatever 
bank he prefers and send deposits by registered mail 
with perfect safety. He can make Uncle Sam his 
trusted messenger. To deposit all moneys received 
and then pay. out everything by check—being sure to 
have every check show specifically for what purpose 
it is given—this is the very A B C of simple farm 
business. Not all check forms provide a blank line in 
which to write what the check pays for, but one can 
write this information in the blank space to the left of 
the signature, as well as on the check stub. When the 
man to whom the check is payable writes his name on 
the back, that is the best possible receipt for the amount 
and the purpose shown on the face of the check; and 
it will pay to have some drawer in the desk or bureau 
where all returned checks may be filed in order of dates 
and kept together, no matter how old they may be. 


(From a Recent Radio Address) 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Vi 


Any farmer can “keep books” pretty acceptably just 
by keeping a bank account, depositing all receipts and 
paying out everything by check. do this with my 
own farm. On the inside cover of each check book I 
list (for the period covered by that book) the dates and 
amounts of all deposits and the source of the deposit— 
so many pounds of cotton or tobacco sold at so much 
per pound; so many bushels of peas or potatoes at so 
much a bushel; so many tons of hay at so much per 
ton, etc. If one adopts this plan, however, he should 
adhere strictly to it. Suppose, for example, a laborer 
on the farm in making out his account simply deducted 
$5 for corn he had bought. In order to make book- 
keeping easier, however, we should give him a check 
for all wages due him, and then let him pay $5 sepa- 
rately for the corn, thereby enabling us to enter it 
properly as a deposit. 

Vil 


Then at the end of each year we should go over our 
check books and classify and summarize our expendi- 
tures and receipts. If properly managed, this is not a 
difficult job. Just take a red pencil or blue one, and 
write on each stub an initial or word to indicate the 
class of expenditure it represents. For example, “W” 
may be used for wages, “S” for seeds, “F” for ferti- 
lizers, “I” for implements and machinery, “Ins” for 
insurance, and so on with a “Mis” to cover miscellane- 
ous items that are not easy to ee Then add to- 
gether the amounts shown by all W, S, I, or F items, 
etc., and find out for what purposes i farm money is 
spent. In the same way receipts from each kind of 
crop or each form of animal product may be added to- 
gether or summarized to show from what sources the 
farm gets its income. At least once a year all these 
items should be transferred to an inexpensive account 
book and a summary of the year’s business fully work- 
ed out in connection with an annual inventory. 


Vill 
Of course, every farmer ought to have a good farm- 
er’s account book and keep a record of other important 
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j POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
) LIFE: “THE LITTLE CHURCH” 


LTHOUGH this poem by Edwin Ford Piper 
deals with a time when people went to 
church on horseback and in buggies and 

wagons, its tribute to the power of religion to 
lift and enrich the lives of men and women still 
deserves every reader’s thoughtful attention:— 


q The blinding sun at ten o’clock 

b Glares on the white walls of the little church— \ 

The shingles silver-gray, the shutters green, 

b Sunflowers man-high in bloom against the wall,— 

And glares on dingy wagons trailed by dust, 

i} Slow jolting to the platform at the door. ] 

Women alight and enter, while the men , 

} Tie sweating teams to the much gnawed hitching- posts. i 

How drowsily the horses stamp at flies! 

) The landscape wavers in the shimmering heat. i} 

i} Come in from the strong sunlight. The pine pews 

Are filled with settlers. Men with grizzled beards, 

i} And faces weatherederough by sun and wind— § 

Wind that would wear down granite—listless stand 

i} Awkwardly easing muscles now relaxed b 

\ Longer than is their use. The women move "i 

Graceful and gracious, whether pale or tanned, 

i} Thin nervous, or in rosy health. Their eyes i] 

Are bright, and bearing cheerful. Least at ease 

§ Are growing boys and girls. Welcomes go round i} 

And gossips buzz until the organ wails 

§ The slow, sad measures of the opening hymn. 
K 
oO 


Beside the window, dreamily, 

A sunflower pokes its stiff and oily head 
Droned over by a hairy bumble-bee. 

An awkward boy sits gazing; does not hear 
The text or sermon; only sees the flower 

Nod in the breeze, and finds the pew grow hard, 
While muscles twitch and ache for liberty. 


the settlers come for miles. 
Some few, unhearing, sit in selfish dreams; 

For life is vilely mingled, sweetly mixed, 
Scanty or bounteous in vital force; 

But here the most are really worshippers 
Seeking in fellowship a sympathy 

With God. Their simple faces plainly show 
What feelings stir the heart, for hard looks melt, 
And thin, worn wretchedness in garb grotesque 
Is eased of ugliness while it feeds 

On love and hope. This meagre hour may lift 
Some grovelling face to see the blessed sky; 
Master a soul, and yield it back to life 
Tempered against the evil days to be. 


A little church; 


A little thing, this church? Remove its roots 
Ossa upon Pelion would not fit the pit. 


—Edwin Ford Piper. 
pene ane TE TN Se 





happenings in addition to those shown by receipts and 
expenditures. In the case of not a few matters it may 
be easier to make a memorandum of such matters on 
the back of a check stub or in connection with it. Sup- 
pose, for example, we wish to remember how much 
fertilizer or nitrate of soda was used per acre; it is 
easy enough to put it on the stub of the check given in 
payment for the material. Or if we buy soybean seed, 
it is easy enough to add on the stub, “For............ acres; 
planting began on................. ” And so on. 


And all that we have said is submitted simply to show 
that in order to practice a moderate degree of business 
system on the farm, it is not necessary to be an expert 
accountant or have attended a business college. It is 
mainly a matter of just doing the best we know how 
to do with equipment that even a one-horse farmer can 


afford. 


Lhe Ministry of Beauty 


The Streets of Houston and San Antonio 


MEMBER of our Progressive Farmer staff who 

had just been in Houston and San Antonio re- 

turned to the office praising those cities. As he 
went on to say :— 


“In San Antonio, the 500 miles of broad, paved 
streets, the sky-scraper structures, and multi-type 
business structures and residences, nestle among 
plazas and parks where green grass grows every 
day in the year. The palmettos, palms, roses, and 
dozens of native flowering plants, including many 
cacti, led one of the ladies in the party to say, ‘I 
have never seen a city that was so different— 
nearly all of it is a flower yard!’ 

“In Houston, whole streets seemed to have been 
landscaped in one project. The yards in many 
sections were continuous banks of green—carefully 
barbered grass with ornamental annuals, peren- 
nials, shrubs, and trees entering into broad ribbons 
of most pleasing effect, all harmonizing, yet giving 
ample opportunity for variety. The homes front- 
ing the streets of so many of our, Southern cities 
are independent units landscaped with no idea of 
harmony with one’s near neighbors. The yard may 
have a pleasing appearance but not the street. 
These Texas home yards beautify the street, giv- 
ing it a delightful park effect, yet lose nothing of 
beauty or individuality.” 


Something to Read 


Belated Justice for Andrew Johnson 








HERE have been several new biographies of 
"7. kee Johnson in the last two or three years, 

the best of which is probably Judge Robert W. 
Winston’s Andrew Johnson: Plebeian and Patriot. It 
is a fine thing that the nation, North and South, has 
come to a new appreciation of this North Carolina- 
born and Tennessee-bred President who hated seces- 
sion and yet in the end risked all to save the South 
and the Constitution from the partisan cruelties of 
Thaddeus Stevens. Typical of the new comment on 
Johnson is an editorial from the March American Boy 
urging boys to read more about him and adding :— 


“He seems to have been one of the most cour- 
ageous men ever to live in this country, one of the 
most steadfast, one of the most honorable. His 
life was all but ruined because he dared to try to 
carry out the policies of Abraham Lincoln. His 
right hand was William Seward, Lincoln’s great 
Secretary of State. At no time, so far as we can 
discover, did Johnson conduct himself otherwise 
than as a man of high integrity and honorable 
intention and rugged fortitude. Personally, we 
believe a few statues should be raised to Andy 
Johnson. You'll decide for yourself, of course, 
what you're going to believe. But do enough read- 
ing so you can give Andy Johnson a square deal.” 


AThought for the jek 


URELY, of all the smells in the world the smell 
S of many trees is the sweetest and most fortifying,. 

The sea has a rude pistolling sort of odor, that 
takes you in the nostrils like snuff, and carries with 
it a fine sentiment of open water and tall ships; but 
the smell of a forest, which comes nearest to this in 
tonic quality, surpasses it by many degrees in the 
uality of softness. Again, the smell of the sea has 
little variety, but the smell of a forest is infinitely 
changeful; it varies with the hour of the day, not in 
strength merely, but in character; and the different 
sorts of trees, as you go from one zone of the wood to 
another, seem to live among different kinds of atmos- 
phere.—Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“Mr. Farmer, Let Me Present Madame Cow” 
Farmers Should Get Acquainted With Each Individual and Her Ability 


EVER has there been a time when the South 
N faced greater necessity for producing farm 
products economically, and this is particularly 
true of milk marketed as whole milk, cream, or butter. 
Naturally, under the prevailing low prices of milk, 
cream, and butter, we must put 
forth every effort to have good 
blood lines in our herds, produce 
as much of the concentrates, dry 
roughage, and silage as we can on 
the farm, and pro- 
vide the best and 
longest seasons of 
pasturage possible 
in a given terri- 
tory. All of these 
things are neces- 
sary to maximum economical produc- 
tion, but in order to use them to best 
advantage, we must have some meas- 
ure of the individual productive ability 
of each cow in the herd. So important 
are performance records considered in 
Denmark that cows are not allowed to 
win in the show ring, regardless of their 
appearance, unless they have demon- 
strated satisfactory production. 

Not all of us have access to a herd 
improvement or cow testing association, 
but all of us can secure a regulation 
milk scale, a pencil, and cards upon 
which to set down a daily record of 
the number of pounds of milk pro- 
duced by each cow and the quantity of 
feed she has consumed. It is also im- 
portant to get a few representative 
tests on the butterfat content of the 
milk produced by each cow; this can 
usually be arranged even though one 
has no test association to join. Owners 
of small herds in Terry, Gaines, Lamb, 
and other Texas counties near Texas Technological 
College at Lubbock, mail their milk samples to the 
college where fat tests are made. 

By weighing milk and feed and getting tests on but- 
terfat, it is then simple to feed according to production. 

Unprofitable cows can be weeded out of the herd and 
cows capable of heavy production can be fed to get 
heavy production. 

H. S. Hawkins, near Meadow, Texas, owner of a 
small herd of grade Jerseys, admits that he was rather 
reluctant to take up testing and weighing, but once he 
had taken it up the unexpected difference between two 
cows proved the correctness of the idea. These two 
cows were called Maud and Peeler; Maud was bought 
from a trader for $20 when she was 15 months old, 
while Peeler came from one of the best grade herds in 
the county and cost $53 at 18 months of age. The 
family had always considered the $53 cow the better of 
the two, not only in milk production, but in richness 
of milk as well. But here is what a record kept in 
February and March showed :— 

FEBRUARY 





H. L. ATKINS 


Butterfat Profit 

Name (pounds) Feed cost above feed 
ee a cve sad ewaese kien 20.3 $5.77 2.05 
Schade hos svexesscces 51.8 5.77 12.52 


(Based on 31 cents for butterfat and 40 cents per hundred- 
weight for skimmilk.) 








Here’s How— 


Texas State Fair in Dallas, 1929. 


By H. L. ATKINS, JR. 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


MARCH 
Butterfat Profit 
Name (pounds) Feed cost above feed 
ere eerie re 19.4 $5.27 $2.71 
DEO - canis ostewisebncuesesate 59.6 8.16 15.12 


(Based on 34 cents for butterfat and 40 cents per hundred- 
weight for skimmilk.) 





A YOUNG GUERNSEY QUEEN 


Happiness of Primrose, first senior yearling Guernsey heifer, junior and grand champion at the 
She is owned by Mort Woods, Ardmore, Okla, all fertile soils, contain enough plant 


Mr. Hawkins was quite naturally surprised at the 
difference in production of the two cows, but the fat 
tests fooled him worst of all; Peeler’s milk showed 4.6 
per cent butterfat, while that of Maud had 6.6 per 
cent. Needless to say, Peeler went to the butcher, 
while Maud now gets extra feed. 


Just recently we received information from the 
Bexar County Herd Improvement Association which 
shows what the results of dccurate information can 
mean on 21 herds aggregating 543 cows. According to 
T. H. Royder, assistant county agent, butterfat pro- 
duction has increased 5.8 pounds per cow per month 
for the two years of testing and keeping records. Bet- 
ter feeding and culling, made possible by accurate rec- 
ords of each cow’s performance, are responsible for an 
increase of two-thirds of a gallon of milk per cow 
daily during February over the corresponding month 
two years ago. 


While these examples cited are from Texas, like 
examples have happened and will continue to happen in 
every Southern State. One cow like Maud will make 
us more profit than five like Peeler. 


We should never lose sight of this important fact: 
Every time we cut the cost of producing a pound of 
butterfat one penny, it is equal to raising the selling 
price the same amount. 


GRAZING SHOULD MAKE LAND MORE 
PRODUCTIVE 


66S IT possible to graze land seeded in Herd-grass 
for five years and leave the land poorer than it 
was to start with?” 

Measured by the plant foods in the soil at the end 
of the five years, it is quite possible that the land will 
be poorer than at the start. That is, Herd-grass adds 
no plant foods, no nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium or 
“lime”; whereas the animals or animal 
products when removed or sold carry 
away some of all of these plant foods. 
There is no cropping system or kind 
of farming which will add phosphorus, 
potassium, or “lime” to the land, be- 
cause any plants or animals sold from 
the farm remove these plant foods; 
therefore, to replace these plant foods 
removed they must be obtained from 
other sources. But if our reader means 
by “poorer than it was to start with,” 
that the land will be less productive, it 
is morally certain that such will not be 
the case. 

The land ought to contain mére de- 
caying organic matter, leaves, and 
roots of the Herd-grass and the drop- 
pings from the livestock. This should 
enable it to hold more moisture and to 
that extent be more productive. The 
supplies of plant foods in the soil that 
are available for feeding crops ought 
and almost certainly will be larger. 
The total quantities of plant foods will 
not be larger, but the proportions avail- 
able for feeding the crops will be 
larger. 

Many soils, in fact, most soils, and 


et 


foods to produce many crops, but only, 
sav, 1 or 2 per cent of these plant foods becomes avail- 
able or in form to feed the growing crops each year. 
The plant foods in the droppings of the livestock graz- 
ing on the land and in the dead roots and leaves of 
the grass will become available for feeding the crops 
more quickly than will those in the soil; in fact, the 
supplies of available plant foods after grazing for five 
years are likely to be much larger and the land conse- 
quently much more productive, although the total quan- 
tities of all plant foods might be actually slightly less. 


SALTING DAIRY COWS 
Tis: amount of salt needed by a 1,000-pound cow 


is about three-fourths of an ounce daily and one- 

half an ounce in addition for each 20 pounds of 
milk. The most common plan for supplying salt is 
merely to keep it before animals, allowing them to use 
what their appetite demands. 


AVERAGE BIRTH WEIGHT OF CALVES 


HE University of Illinois has found the average 
birth weight of calves of the several breeds to be 
as follows, depending on the sex :— 


Breed Weight 
60 to 62 pounds 


IL apg u ka4 na eans nays bivebikaeseseaeden 
ES << 5 cave vei aeelsehece deunsawes sane 69 to 70 pounds 
PEED dn. ds o6anes evinced \040eeseenen caenes 71 to 78 pounds 
NS SEPP Ce PeT TT Tree rrr Tie rLeee 88 to 90 pounds 








Fact and F ction About Reducing Flies in Milking Shed 








1! E CUT DOWN 


MILK FLOW 
AND ARE HARD ON THE 


THEY AINT NO 
CuSS WoRDS 
STRONG ENOUGH 
FER TH OCCASION § 














thts. LARD - 1GAL. 
SULPHUR - 2 LBS. 
or - LPINT. 





WIft CLOTH OR 
BRUSH AS OFTEN 
AS NECESSARY. 


KEEP MANURE HAULED OUT 


OR PUT LIME ON If 
(TO KILL THE MAGGOTS 
CYOUNG FLIES) ~~ ~ 





HOLY IKE, ROLF, 
‘YOU AINT SUPPOSED 
To EAT iT- ‘You RUB 
IT ON THE COW! 















\PAINT MY FLIVVER EVERY 
SUMMER - BUT HANGED IF 
\EVER HEERED © PuTTIN' 
ANEW PAINT JOB ON i BG ¥ y S|" —— 








MILKING INA DARK BARN WILL HELP-~ 
ig eg em act 














THAT ‘You CANT 
SEE WHAT ‘ou'RE DOING 
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‘| Shortens the Road to Anywhere! 
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r Clean Burning Woco Pep Gives 

ht 

" More Mileage and Reduces 

; Repair Costs 

; OCO PEP makes more road miles out of each gallon 

id of fuel. It burns clean. That 


It lowers trip costs. 


nt Ho T WE ATHER means that cvery atom fires at the spark. Therefore, 


y, you on ae carbon deposit and Save money on valve grind- 
A J ust Th e Ri g ht Tim e ing, carbon cleaning and other repair bills. Every drop is 


a power—drive ahead for pleasure car, truck or tractor. 
7. To Try Out These 
ps 


ne Great Money Savers 


ve 


TRADE MARK 


Any time is the right time to get 
acquainted with these super quality 
products. Best in cold winter 


n- 





weather or the long hot hard grinds KING OF MOTOR 
w of scorching summer heat. Is all power, no waste. Expertly refined up to the highest 
sf Try them at once. See how much volatility, for 12 years it has proved its superiority all over 


; “Dixie.” 
is more power they give, how much 


se 


cooler the motor runs, and over a 
fair test period you'll also see a sur- 
prising economy. 


Perfectly adapted for new high compression motors or older 
models it has these distinct advantages—Anti-Knock, Quick 
Start, Lightning Pickup, More Miles, More Power, Less Car- 
bon, ‘and Safety. 











Tiolene 


100% Super Pennsylvania MOTOR OIL 





Is the lowest final cost motor lubrication because it is refined 

from the highest grade crude oil found on this continent. 

It stands up under terrific heat, gives more power because it 

seals pistons perfectly, makes motors last longer, and gives 

better lubrication for 1,000 miles than inferior oils do for half i 
he that running distance. q 
y, / 


Its wholly up to you whether your motor is running sweet and smooth 
at twenty thousand miles or sluggish and noisy at five. The motor fuel 
and motor oil you use are mighty big factors—know the best right now. 


Try Them Now When Work Is Heavy on Cars and Tracks | 
There Is a Woco Pep Station Near You 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Have You Heard the Latest News? 


Here It Is Gathered From Over 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 


N THE final election of directors of 

the Alabama Farm, Bureau Cotton 
Association held on June 5, the follow- 
ing were elected to serve during the fol- 
lowing year :— 

W. G. Peebles, Mooresville; B. F. Hol- 
loway, Hamilton; J. S. Hyatt, Cullman; 
S. A. Burns, Talladega; W. L. Rasber- 
ry, Fayette; A. N. Grubbs, Eutaw; J. E. 
Vice, Sweetwater; J. L. Edwards, Selma; 
J. T. Gresham, Prattville; G. O. Win- 
ters, Lafayette; B. H. Lightfoot, Troy: 
J. L. Gantt, Gantt; R. F. Croom, Ever- 
green, and E. W. Berry, Camden. Messrs. 
Hyatt, Rasberry, and Berry are new 
members of the board. 


Dr. Bradford Knapp, president of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
has announced the re-appointment of Ed. 
A. O’Neal, Montgomery, and Will How- 
ard Smith, Prattville, as members of the 
board to represent the state at large. 


May marked the beginning of the 
fourth year’s operation of the Montgom- 
ery curb market and the report announced 
by Mrs. F. R. Charles, market master, 
shows that the total sales during the four 
‘years were $209,684. This tremendous 
volume exceeds the fondest hopes of the 
few who, in 1927, conceived the curb 
market plan. Sales for May this vear in- 
creased more than 600 per cent over the 
first months’ operation. In May, 1927, 
sales were $1,165 as compared with $8,500 
for the same month this year. In May, 
1928, the volume had climbed to $4,450 
and in 1929 to $6,818. 


Sheep growers of the Black Belt 
section of Alabama _ pooled 20,000 
pounds of wool coéperatively and were 
advanced 20 cents per pound for clear 
wool by the Alabama Farm Bureau Mu- 
tual Supply Association during the two 
days of June 3 and 4. Over 10,000 pounds 
of the wool was loaded at Uniontown 
while between 9,000 and 10,000 pounds 
was loaded at Montgomery. Farmers of 
Southwest Alabama expect to load their 
wool the first of July. 


The farmers in the White Plains 
school district, Calhoun County, Ala., 
have purchased 120 bushels of Otootan 
soybean seed to plant this year for hay. 
This means that they will plant 450 acres 
more hay this year than last. This is 
right in line with the Live at Home and 
Grown Your Own Food Campaign. 


Montgomery will be the first county 
in Alabama to be officially declared free 
from tuberculosis among livestock. Work 
in that county has been in progress for 
some time and will be finished by early 
July, according to Dr. C. A. Cary, dean 
of the College of Veterinary Medicine at 
Auburn and state veterinarian under the 
State Board of Agriculture at Mont- 
gomery. 


J. T. Grimes of the Curtis communi- 
ty, Coffee County, suffered the loss of 
his barn by fire recently. The building, 
three fine mules, five hogs, 300 bushels 
of corn, two wagons, many farming tools, 
and a lot of hay were lost. No insurance 
was carried and the loss will reach $1,800 


or $2,000. 


The Andalusia National Bank has 
employed E. S. Richardson, an Auburn 
student, as special boll weevil worker dur- 
ing the summer months. The bank has 
1,000 farmer customers and Mr. Rich- 
ardson will serve as many of them as pos- 
sible. He will codperate with. W. T. 
Cheney, the county agent. 


The Kiwanis Club of Jesup, Ga., 
will sponsor the 4-H club work in Wayne 
County, says the Jesup Sentinel. Nine 
clubsters attended a recent club dinner. 
A scholarship to Camp Wilkins for 1931 
will be given to the boy or girl who ex- 
cels in club work this year. 





Bernys W. Peters, a Berrien County 
(Ga.) farmer brought his first cotton 
bloom to the Nashville Herald office on 


Monday, June 2. 


The Burke County (Ga.) Federation 
of Women’s Clubs met at Cox’s Spring 
June 10, with the Shell Bluff club as 
hostess, reports the True Citizen 
(Waynesboro). The Shell Bluff club is 
the youngest in the county and one of 
the most flourishing. 


Twenty-one pens from eight states 
have already been entered in the Fifth 
Florida National Egg Laying Contest 
which will open at Chipley October 1, re- 
ports the Holmes County Advertiser. 
Several of these pens are from breeders 
who have not entered previous contests 
in Florida. 

Club women of Cobb County, Ga., 
at a recent meeting organized a Woman’s 
Council, says the Marietta Journal. Off- 
cers elected were: Mrs. M. D. Morgan, 
president; Mrs. H. R. Dawson, vice- 
president, and Mrs. J. C. Nicholson, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Codperative farm sales in Coving- 
ton County, Ala., have been a decided 
success, reports the Andalusia Star. From 
November 1, 1929, to April 30, 1930, the 
following sales were made :— 

2,075 farmers sold 92,078 pounds of 


POUltry fOr ...cccccccscoccvccescecers ; 
Eight hog sales were held at Anda- 


Hasina, BEIMMIMG ..cccvcccecccceces 19,748.36 
Nine hog sales were held at Opp, 

DETER oo ccccccccccvccccesseeSecesces 4 31,500.08 

EE a vhceckencesnsreeiacedesenntancs $70,597 .90 


Cotton is beginning. to bloom in 
South Alabama. The first bloom brought 
into the Elba Clipper office was from the 
farm of L. A. Boyd, Richburg, on June 
4. On the same date J. A. Prestwood of 
Covington County brought a bloom into 
the Andalusia Star office. 


rae Sperry 
RANDOM BITS OF STATIC | 
| By ETHEL ROGERS | 








HEN the “ghost walks” at the big 
broadcasting stations he certainly 
needs capacious pockets. Figures show- 
ing exactly what each popular radio celeb- 
rity makes are not made public, but 
enough is known to maké us realize that 
almost the best paid business in the world 
is amusing the public. 
197 
For instance, take Graham McNamee. 
He had studied voice and at his wife’s 
urging eight years ago he decided to go 
into radio. She probably had singing in 
mind, but he got a job as an announcer. 
He started at the usual rate for announc- 
ers—about $75 a week—but now—well, 
he gets $250 for each commercial pro- 
gram he announces; he is sought after as 
a soloist at concerts and churches; he is 
paid for the use of his name for a syndi- 
cated radio column, and his latest income 
producer is to announce for talkie news 
films. We would guess that he can af- 
ford all kinds of weapons to keep the 
wolf from the door. 
19779 
Floyd Gibbons, who was fired for in- 
competency from a $7-a-week job as re- 
porter on a Minneapolis paper, made a 
name for himself as a war correspondent. 
Now, his income is said to be over $5,000 


a week. 
1977 
Of course Amos 'n’ Andy are among 
the highest paid of the radio stars. What 
with their various sources of income— 
radio, personal appearance, records, books, 


syndicated stuff, and the movie they are to 
make in August—they should make about 
$650,000 apiece this year. 
107 
Will Rogers, from a $10-a-month cow- 
hand, has become almost a national in- 
stitution. After he became famous in 
vaudeville he broke out in writing—for 
magazines and syndicated stuff for the 
daily papers. Until recently he was rarely 
heard on the air, and was reported to get 
$12,000 for each appearance. Since he 
began the 15-minute Squibb program on 
Sunday evenings he is said to receive 
$7,500 per week—$500 a minute. And of 
course that takes no account of his in- 
come from other sources. 
oof 
Jesse Crawford, who was brought up 
in an orphanage in California and never 
had an organ lesson in his life, is said 
to receive as much money as President 
Hoover—or perhaps more. 
co 7 
The Interwoven Pair, Billie Jones and 
Ernie Hare, were originally sheepherder 
and salesman respectively. They broke 
into vaudeville separately and became a 
“pair” by making phonograph records to- 
gether. They work hard—from 9 a. m. 
to 2 o'clock the next morrning—but they 
managed to pay $1,800 apiece income tax 
in March. That would indicate an in- 
come of around $30,000 each for 1929. 
No doubt that will grow to $50,000 in 
1930. 
199 
Rudy Vallee from his _ broadcasting, 
talking pictures, phonograph records, and 
night club, is estimated to be making 
$250,000 or $300,000 a year. That is a 
guess, but it is known that for each 
Fleischmann hour he gets $1,500 (and that 
comes once a week). His band is said to 
get $1,000 for this hour. 
ar I 
We haven’t mentioned any of the 
“oirls” who have made good. Figures 
seem to be even more vague for their 
salaries. Jessica Dragonette is reputed 
to have an income of over $700 per 
week; Vaughan de Leath $500; Lois 
3ennett, a Houston, Texas, girl, is re- 
ported to get $250 for each appearance 
as the Armstrong Quaker girl. 
197 9 
It isn’t as easy as it may sound, how- 
ever, for all these people have put in a 
lot of hard licks and years of work before 
they reached their present heights. And 
they are still working to hold their places. 
Amos ’n’ Andy, for instance, put in about 
18 hours a day. The Interwoven Pair, as 
we mentioned above, work about 17 
hours a day. Floyd Gibbons employs 
eight secretaries to handle his fan mail. 
All of them have to keep plugging away, 
else some new star will arise to eclipse 
them. 
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Congratulations to Future Farm 
Leaders of Florida 


AST week and week before last we 
extended our congratulations and 
best wishes to this year’s agricultural 
graduates at the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture and the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. This week we send our 
heartiest congratulations to the twenty 
agricultural students at the University of 
Florida who were candidates for degrees 
at the University commencement exer- 
cises on June 3. 
Two of these, Marshall T. Deonier and 
Jackson B. Hester, both of Gainesville, 


received the degree of Master of Science. 
Mr. Deonier is now an assistant in horti- 
culture in the College of Agriculture, and 
Mr. Hester is assistant chemist in the 
Experiment Station. R. H. Howard of 
Gainesville, assistant in the department 
of agricultural economics, was a can- 
didate for the Master of Science in Ag- 
riculture degree. 

Albert Webster Tenney of West Vir- 
ginia received the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Agricultural Education. Those 
who received the Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture degree were :— 

William B. Barnhill, Baker. 

Thos. L. Cain, Jr., Cocoa. 

Clarence U. DeMasters, Gainesville. 

Robt. S. Edsall, Bradenton. 

Willard M. Fifield, Jacksonville. 

Arthur M. Hill, Jr., Vero Beach. 

Mark B. Jordan, Gainesville. 

W. Raymond Lyle, Bartow. 

Felix A. Reiber, Jacksonville, 

John A. Ross, St. Petersburg. 

Neal D. Ross, St. Petersburg. 

C. Murray Sipprell, Palatka. 

Sam O. Slough, Dade City. 

Richard K. Voorhees, Cantonment. 

Charlie F. Walker, Miami. 

Louis W. Ziegler, Fern Park. 

Most of these graduates have already 
secured work as investigators, teachers, 
farmers, and in other lines. 








| UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN 
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By G. F. HUNNICUTT 





O. P. Ensign, of Forsyth, Georgia, 
Sowed 350 Acres in Wheat 
N May 28 I was at Forsyth, Ga. 
From Goggins down to Forsyth 
some 12 miles I saw more wheat than | 
had seen in 1,000 miles of travel before 
and I was surprised 
to see that all of 


these wheat crops 
promised a good 
yield. The wheat 


was not damaged by 
the dry weather like 
the oats. However, 
I saw many a good 
field of oats, espe- 
cially down in Mon- 
roe County. 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


I was talking about the unusual num- 
ber of wheat fields that I had seen in 
this section when a gentleman said, “You 
ought to see O. P. Ensign’s wheat crop. 
He has over 300 acres, and is cutting it 
now.” So I called up Mr. Ensign and 
he kindly came and took me out to see 
the two tractors pulling two binders. This 
wheat was good; much of it will average 
20 bushels per acre. 

Mr. Ensign said, “I made this wheat 
crop cheaper than you ever heard of any- 
body making one. I simply sowed the 
one bushel of wheat on rough, unbroken 
land and harrowed it in with these trac- 
tors and disk harrows. Not a plow was 
used, nor was a single pound of fertilizer 
applied.” He could have made more but 
he will make around 4,000 bushels. The 
expense will not exceed $4 an acre, so he 
will have around $7 an acre to cover the 
taxes and interest charges on the land. 


Under our present agricultural condi- 
tions I call this good business and good 
farming. It is no longer so important 
to consider the yield per acre of any crop 
as it is the net profit. The main thing 
now is to make production at the lowest 
cost. The great problem confronting our 
farmer is to make a profit at the smallest 
cost. 

Mr. Ensign will put peas and Otootan 
beans on the most of this land and also 
make a profitable crop of hay. Many a 
large landowner in the South will do well 
to follow Mr. Ensign’s example. The 
farmers must cut down their overhead 
expenses. They must look for a profit. 
The best of Mr. Ensign’s wheat was not 
sowed until January. The wet weather pre- 


vented his putting it in at the right time. ” 





—— 











PATHFINDER 


The Quality Tire 
‘Within the Reach of Al 


See NEN 
ee = xen a. 
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ee 0, 99 
Buy if, says your own good 


judgment vos ey Ul again,” 


says your speedometer 


\ 7 OUR first look at a Pathfinder tells you 


it’s atire tocommand respect on any car. 


You see strength and toughness and trac- 
tion written all over its husky tread—you 
see comfort and cushion in the generous fat- 


ness of its sidewalls. 


You don’t have to read the greatest name 
in rubber on those sidewalls, to know it’s a 
real tire by every standard. It probably 
doesn’t surprise you a bit to learn that the 
body of this tire is built of the famous cord 


material, Supertwist. 


But you will be surprised to learn the 
price—because it is so low that few tires of 
any kind can beat it. Alert Goodyear dealers 
feature Pathfinder prices —they know that’s 


a great way to win customers and friends. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER oO 








© 1930 by Dodge Brothers Corporation 


DEPENDABILITY 


AND QUALITY IN EVERY DETAIL 


AND UP, F. O. B. FACTORY 


* 


AND UP, F. O. B. FACTORY 


The new Dodge Six with its big roomy body is a worthy example 
of every fine characteristic for which Dodge cars have ever been 
noted. It is impressive in size and comfort, astonishing in ability, ap- 
pealing in beauty. It has the safe, silent Mono-Piece Steel Body anc 
4-wheel internal-expanding hydraulic brakes. Yet it is the lowest- 


priced Six that Dodge Brothers ever have offered the public. 


The new Dodge Eight-in-Line establishes an entirely new measure 
of fineness for popular-priced eight-cylinder cars. It reflects a qual- 
ity of performance, a quality of engineering, a quality of beauty 
and comfort that carry Dodge Brothers traditions of dependability 
to the highest attainment of Dodge Brothers history. At its surpris- 


ingly low prices, it obviously represents a value that is sensational. 


DODGE BROTHERS 
SIXES AND EIGHTS 


UPHOLDING EVERY TRADITION OF DODGE DEPENDABILITY 


¥ 
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June 14, 1930 


A fittle Sermon 
On Good Ffealth 


FM. Reeisrtir, M.D. 


Ophthalmia Neonatorium 


ELL, I’ve put my heading in big- 

word doctor language again. Pretty 
good mouthful of it, too—sounds like a 
sanatorium or something. But it’s not. 
In plain everyday 
language my heading 
for this piece means 
“Sore eyes of a new- 
\ born infant.” So I 
am going to give a 
short and _ pointed 
talk on Ophthalmia 
Neonatorium and 
what to do about it. 


| | | 

This disease of the 
baby’s eyes is a serious trouble, and I 
am sorry to say there is far too much of 
it. Thousands of cases are reported in 
the United States every year. If this in- 
fection is not treated promptly and in- 
telligently, the infant goes blind. But the 
disease can be cured if treated promptly 
by a good doctor. There must be no de- 
lay. At the very first sign of sore eyes 
of the newborn, call a doctor at once. 
You should act as promptly as you would 
if your house were afire and you wanted it 
put out. The eye is the most sensitive 
part of the body, and is easily injured by 
infection, especially when it is the brand- 
new, unused eye of a brand-new, unused 
baby. 





DR. REGISTER 


But I want to tell my friends of some- 
thing better than curing ophthalmia neon- 
atorium and that is, preventing it. Sore 
eyes of the newborn can be prevented; 
and it is criminal in a doctor or midwife 
to help usher into this world a tiny help- 
less infant with a pair of good eyes and 
not protect those eyes from becoming 
sightless. Why take a chance? We can- 
not know what might happen in the best 
regulated families. AJl outward appear- 
ances may be clean and free from germs, 
but you can never tell, for we cannot see 
germs with the naked eye. 

197 

As soon as the baby is born, the eyes 
should be bathed in water that has been 
boiled and cooled down. With a clean 
piece of cotton, bathe the eyes from the 
inner side out; then open the lids and 
drop in 2 drops of 1 per cent solution of 
nitrate of silver. This is furnished free 
by most state boards of health. Above all 
things, let the doctor, and nurse, or mid- 
wife, and everybody concerned be sure 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 


(Copyright, 





“I reckon Liza needs a nurse an’ com- 
banion, bein’ old as she is, but keepin’ 
her daughter from marryin’ Jim an’ 
doomin’ her to be a oid maid is like a 
she tiger eatin’ its younguns.” 

“That new preacher denounces sin, 
but he ain’t goin’ to mention no particu- 
lars until he finds out which ones is con- 
sidered respectable here.” 





that the right medicine is being used and 
not something else that was not intended 
for the baby’s eyes at all. Every mother 
should know that this safety first treat- 
ment should be given her newborn infant's 
eyes, and should see that it is done. Her 
baby’s eyes are of more importance than 
hurting somebody’s feelings. 


199 


Of course there are few things that are 
100 per cent perfect. In some cases sore 
eyes have developed after using the 
drops. They probably were not used 
properly, or it is possible that the eyes 
became infected some days after the 
drops were used; but this is rare indeed. 

If the eyes or lids show the least red- 
ness, have a doctor see them at once. 
Remember the drops as prescribed above 
will do no harm, and if the eyes show 
redness and inflammation after using the 
drops, it is not caused by the drops but 
by an overpowering infection. 
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(Copyright by Public Ledger.) 


Change Wind to Bags by climbing 
down a rung at a time, changing one let- 
ter only in each step without transposing. 
An answer will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 


DodouT 
. fanday [eh fesson? 
Eight Questions and Answers 
About the Crucifixion of Jesus 


(Lesson for June 15, 1930: Matthew 27:1-66.) 
I 

Describe the trials of Jesus. 

Jesus was first taken before the former high 


priest, Annas, who sent him to his son-in- 
law, Caiaphas, ruling high priest. Two meet- 
ings were held by the Sanhedrin, the latter 


in the daytime that the death sentence might 
be legally imposed. But the Roman govern- 
ment held the right of execution. Thus Jesus 
was brought before Pontius Pilate, who sought 
to escape his duty by sending Jesus to Herod. 
Herod, ruler of Galilee, in Jerusalem for the 
Passover, legally was empowered to pronounce 
death on any resident of his territory. 
II 


What happened after Jesus was brought 
back to Pilate from Herod? 


Herod asked for a miracle and when none 


was forthcoming, sent Jesus back to Pilate. 
The Roman representative sought to save 
him by invoking a Passover custom. The 


people could ask the release of a criminal. 
However, the mob asked for the life of Barab- 
bas, a robber, who was released. 
Ill 

Why was Jesus scourged? 

Scourging was a part of the preliminaries 
to crucifixion. Following this, Pilate again 
sought Jesus’ release in vain. 


é IV 
Why did Pilate surrender him for death? 
Pilate knew Jesus had done no wrong, but 
the Jewish leaders threatened to denounce 
the Roman to Emperor Tiberius as a traitor 
if he refused their demand. Pilate lacked the 
strength of his convictions. 
Vv 
Where was the execution held and why? 


The Mount of Calvary, or Golgotha, outside 
the city some distance, was the appointed spot 
for executions. By the law of Moses, all exe- 
cutions had to be carried on outside of camp. 
This law continued when cities were built. 


VI 


What was the “wine mingled with 
which Jesus refused? 


Because crucifixion was so horrible, charita- 
ble women of Jerusalem raised a fund which 
supplied a drugged wine to be given the con- 
demned before they were nailed to the cross. 
This, of course, eased their pain. Jesus re- 
fused it. 


gali’”’ 





Vil 

In what languages were the inscription on 
the cross? 

Three: official Latin, cc amon Greek, and 
Hebrew. 

Vill 

When was Jesus executed? 

Jesus was nailed to the cross at 9 o’clock 
of the morning of April 7, 30 A. D. Darkness 
fell three hours later. He died at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


(jarden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
TEN THINGS TO DO NOW 


UST red spider with fine sulphur, wheth- 
er found on vegetables, flowers, or other 
crops. 


2. Cover garder. seed deeper now than in 


spring—about twice as deep—so as to get 
down in moist, cool soil. 
3. For late fall and early winter use, sow 


cabbage seed in bed now and set plants dur- 
ing July. Select a moist piece of ground for 
them. 

4. Pull onions as soon as the tops die and 
fall over. Throw them in windrows and let 
them dry for a few days. Then cut off tops 
and store in thin layers in a dry, cool place. 

5. Plant tomatoes, roasting ear corn, or other 
vegetables in the old potato or other seed 
beds. These places are rich and usually pro- 
duce well. 

6. For late tomatoes Greater Baltimore and 
Stone are probably the best. If wilt is pres- 
ent, plant the Marglobe, because it resists wilt 
reasonably well. 

7. Work out all strawberry beds or rows 
and mulch heavily with straw, grass, or well 
rotted manure. On a large scale in the field 
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this, of course, cannot be done and the plants 
should be kept cultivated throughout simmer 
and fall. 

8. As soon as dewberries are all picked, cut 
down all old and new plants and burn them. 
This will help to control diseases. New plants 
will come out and these will develop for next 
season’s crop. 

9. Give the peaches the last spraying three 
or four weeks before time for the variety to 
ripen, using both arsenate of lead and the 
dry mix sulphur-lime or other summer fungi- 
cide. 


10. When picking up dropped peaches to 
lessen the worm crop, dispose of them by 
burying at least a foot and a half to two feet 
deep or tying in sacks and throwing them 
in deep water. These drops should be picked 
up three or four times during the season. 
This work carefully done will greatly lessen 
the number of worms to contend with both 
this season and next. 
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Answer to Wind-Bags: 1, Wind; 2, 
sind; 3, Band; 4, Bans; 5, Bags. 


oO 


A FEW flytraps will help to decrease 
the number of flies waiting around 
outside the screen for a chance to dart in. 
Pictures and diagrams of several effec- 
tive flytraps are given in Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 734, Flytraps and Their Operation, 
which is free for the asking. Probably 
your county farm or home agent has an 
extra copy. If not you can. get it from 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 











He Sells his Vegetables a 
by ‘Telephone 


CLA Bell System Advertisement 


A FARMER who lives near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., finds his telephone a 
highly profitable aid in selling the 
produce from his eight-acre truck 
farm. Before every trip to town, he 
calls up his customers and receives 
orders for definite kinds and quan- 
tities of vegetables, to be delivered 
at specified times. He also finds out 
just what produce to hold in re- 
serve for Saturday morning, his 
best market day. In this way he is 
able to avoid losses from spoiled 
vegetables, dispose of all his prod- 
ucts and get the highest return 
that his truck farm has ever 
yielded. 


v v 


The telephone also makes possible 
many profitable sales of livestock, 
gtain, fruit and vegetables through 
co-operative marketing associa- 
tions. It is always ready to run 
errands, make social engagemenss 
and summon help in cases of 
sickness or accident. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, rain 
or shine. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE HOME 


Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Wright, of Duval County, Florida, lived in the house 

shown at the left. They planned to improve it so as to make it both beautiful 

and livable. Below is the house in the process of being beautified externally. 

The narrow, old, unpainted shingles were taken off and wide, gray stained ones 

were put in their place. A dormer was added, and the roof re-covered. 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | me LUBE sudl 
Si Niiesicicaencensaertes " . ' 3 se ' plac 
ONDAY, June 16.—An occasional - : ’ yt. if 
- ; os real 
— by 1 


—_—— 


light brushing with a cheesecloth 

covered broom will help to keep wall sa = : 
paper fresh and clean looking. <S j Ee —_ oe m i& a B 

Tuesday, June 17.—If you wax your ’ i - -. gett 
floors, be careful not to use too much fe? : ; . feeli 
wax. A little gives best results. - : S to J 

Wednesday, June 18—One clever / : ‘ ao . oO reall 
housekeeper has discovered that rubber ‘ ‘ 5 : : othe 
bands wound around the ends of hang- + have 
ers will keep clothes from slipping. selve 

Thursday, June 19.—It isn’t enough love 
to see that the children have plenty of ar 
milk. You must be sure it is clean milk. 
Cold water followed by hot water and ; ee | Pe iy os 
soda and then by sunshine will keep { , “FA - ce. I'm 
milk vessels in good condition. ‘ : 2 be ee ae SP * 8 your 

Friday, June 20.—Black or dark blue 3 : me 's 7 See = .* é . pe 
dotted Swiss makes a practical and , Po ea ae ae x : ee 77% ian 9 SS ae her 
charming frock for trips to town. te ; ae” . NS , ee. = a hoa me a 

Saturday, June 21—Why not see your id loead , twee s, ' ; . ae hax f ; oinge 
local printer today about some station- ‘Senses get SOR TWEE. wots ics ies. Pee eae a ALS in th 
ery with the name and address of your a 
farm at the top? 

Sunday, June 22.—John Ruskin said: 
“He who is not actively kind is cruel.” 
It’s a thought worth remembering. 
The pantry was converted into this modern compact 
kitchen. With its splendid sink, its cupboards, and 


its kerosene water heater, it is as conducive to effi 
ciency as a Pullman dining car. 


Right Above.—The completed exterior after 

being painted and the shrubs, flowers, and 

vines and grass have been growing for a 
year, 





The interior, too, was made beautiful and 
livable. This was the old combination dining 
room and kitchen. 


Lower Right.—The erstwhile kitchen is now 
this attractive, dainty dining room. At the 
right one can see into the pretty kitchen 
that once was a dark and dreary catchall. 


Below.—And this is the beautiful remodeled 

living room which every member of the fam- 

ily, especially the young people, is enjoying 

thoroughly. A new mantel was put in, nar- 

row windows were changed to wide ones, 

some new furniture was added, and the old 
was rewaxed and re-covered. 
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June 14, 1930 


EAR Miss Lee:— 

The man to whom I have been engaged 
for six months does things I don’t like, and 
then he won’t tell me about them. He goes 
off to parties without me and then keeps it 
from me. I have friends who tell me and 
when I go to him and talk with him about 
it he gets mad and denies it to me. I love 
him and he is very good to me but I can’t 
understand why he won’t tell me everything 
he does? Do I expect too much? 


H. R., Texas. 


I believe the reason your fiance will not 
tell you where he has been is that you 
have questioned him and spied on him 
and nagged him until he feels sore and 
annoyed about it all the time. I don’t 
really blame him for if there is one 
thing that is maddening it is to have to 
tell anyone else exactly what one has 
done every minute of the time. The 
wonder is that he keeps on caring for 
you. Make up your mind to let him 
alone about his actions. When he comes 
be pleasant and jolly and make him have 
such a good time that he don’t want to go 
places without you. He won't lie to you 
if you don’t question him. And if you 
really care for him you'll not insult him 
by listening to what others say about him. 


But, my dear, I hope you will put off 
getting married until he is so sure of his 
feeling for you that he doesn’t care to go 
to parties without you. A man who is 
really in love doesn’t take an interest in 
other girls, so I wonder if you and he 
haven’t unintentionally deceived your- 
selves about your feelings. Be sure it is 
love and not just friendship before you 
marry. 

~_* © 


Dear Miss Lee:— 

I’m in a most difficult position and I want 
your opinion. I am married and have lived 
in this little town for four years. When I came 
I tried to be friends with the people here 
but they criticized my English and called 
me a greenhorn. The woman next door en- 
vies me because I have a proud walk. She 
sings silly songs about me. When I go out 
in the yard and sing, she starts to sing the 
same song and tries to sing faster than I do. 
If I finish first she gets mad. I have a 


Young Folks’ Problems 


Discussed and Answered by Catherine Lee 


quick temper and can’t control it and fly 
out at her. Folks point at me and say I’m 
Crazy. How can I have friends and build 
up my reputation? 

E. G., Virginia. 


It is too bad that you and your neigh- 
bors have had so much trouble. I think 
they have treated you badly but from 
what you say you have not acted very 
wisely either. Surely for grown women 
to behave as you and your next door neigh- 
bor do is childish and absurd. Why should 
you try to sing louder and faster than she 
does? My very first suggestion is for 
you to behave quietly and in such a way 
that no one could possibly criticise you. 
If anyone is rude do not answer. Speak 
courteously or not at all. Keep yourself 
looking nice but. don’t try to have a 
“proud walk.” Be simple and natural. 
You can control your temper if you try 
and if you do, the time will come when 
the others will lose interest in torment- 
ing you. There’s no pleasure in ‘teasing 
anyone who is coolly indifferent. 


Go to the library and get good books 
and read and study in your spare time so 
that no one can say you do not speak 
well. Take up some way of earning pin 
money such as making baskets or pretty 
handkerchiefs. A successful business 
woman is sure to command respect. Fill 
your time and mind so that you can’t 
think of the others. . Before long you'll 
find that you have friends and a reputa- 
tion of which you can be proud. 


* * * 


Dear Miss Lee:— 


When a man invites me to dinner at a res- 
taurant is it mecessary for me to order as 
much as he does when I don’t want it? M. L., 
North Carolina. 


No, indeed. You can take just what 
you want. For instance, if your host 
should choose steak and potatoes and you 
did not care for anything as hearty as 
that you could select a salad or anything 
that you saw on the menu that appealed 
to you. 








Pattern Department 














3473—Short sleeves, flared skirt, natural 
waist line, and a bow at the neck— 
here we have a quartet of summer’s 
favorites combined in one dress. Fig- 
ured voile, dotted Swiss, or batiste 
would be equally suitable for making 
this model which is designed for sizes - 
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16 PIECE 


JADE GREEN 
LUNCHEON 
OR BRIDGE SET 


For bridge 
teas or lunch- 
eons glassware is 
now the proper service. 

Realizing that the particular 
housewives everywhere will all wish to own 
a new bridge-set, we have contracted with 
one of the big manufacturers for their most 
popular design. 
There are 16 pieces in the set, and you can 
see from the picture above how beautiful it is. 


If you purchased this set at a store, it would 
cost you at least $5.00, but all Luzianne Cof- 
fee users can obtain one either from their 
grocer or direct from us by mail for only 


3 Luzianne Coupons and $]49 
Ask Your Grocer or Write Us 


Be sure to act quickly to get one 
of these 16 piece Jade Green Lunch- 
If your grocer hasn’t a 
set ready for you, send 3 Luzianne 
Coupons and $1.49 direct to us, and 
we will mail you a set postage paid 
immediately. 


eon Sets. 








~ 


> 





Luzianne Guarantee 


If after using the entire con- 
tents of a can of Luzianne (ac- 
cording to directions) you are 
not satisfied in every respect, 
will refund the 


your : 
money you paid for it. 

















640 Magazine Street 


LUZIANNE COFFEE 


100% GOOD 


Vile Ir 


New Orleans 
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1% yards of 27-inch material for dress 
and 1 yard of 27-inch material for 
bloomers and 1% yards of binding. 
426—Here’s just the right dress for hot 
weather parties and wouldn’t it be 
lovely for the summer bride or her 
attendants? The scalloped cape falls 
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Given—Checker Board 


Cake Pan 


with Checker Board Cake Recipe 


The illustration shows but one of the many 
jcombinations you can use in making your cakes 
iwith this novel Checker Board Cake Pan Set. 
You have often seen cakes made up in attrac- 
tive colors. It’s really very simple. This set 
of three 9-inch pans and circular mold will per- 
mit your making cakes in any color combina- 
tion. Anyone can do it after she has mixed 
up her first batter in one or more colors. 


Aoestieg Cakes 
In Attractive Colors 
For special occasions, the Checker Board Cake 
Pan Set offers an ideal way of making cake in 
color combinations to fit the occasion, such as 
Hallowe’en, Saint Patrick’s Day, Christmas, for 
Valentine parties and patriotic days. Your 
cakes will be the envy of the neighbors by us- 
ing this cake pan set and many of your friends 
will wonder how you have been able to make 
such dainty, tempting cakes. With each cake 
set, we send you a diagram for your first 
color combination and a delightful cake recipe. 


16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches a 2 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% teow! gn Fa Te a a 
yards of 35-inch material with § yard seen “a tiny cn 3 pied a iia 
of (39-inch contrasting. { line. Plain or figured chiffon in any 

102—This very short frock with matching of the pastel shades of pink, orchid, 
bloomers is cool and practical for or blue would be beautiful for this 
summer days. A sheer lawn with costume which is designed for sizes 
old-fashioned posies scattered over it 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
was used to make it. Designed for inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 requires 4% yards of 39-inch material. 


The Checker Board Cake Set will be sent you complete 
Our Offer with diagram and recipe as a reward for sending us two 
® one-year subscriptions at 50c each or only one subscrip- 
tion at $1.00 for two years (your own may be included). Just send $1.00 for subscrip- 
tions and the very day your order is received, the Checker Board Cake Pan 
will be sent you free and postage paid. 
ADDRESS OFFICE NEAREST YOU 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. Dallas, Texas v 
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| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 
ee eae ~ = 

Proverbs 22:1—A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, and loving favour 
rather than silver and gold. 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

Early this year we announced an 
Achievement Club for the young folks 
of our big Progressive Farmer family 
and hundreds have become members. 
Some have already earned their Certifi- 
cate of Achievement. There are many, 
many other hundreds, however, who per- 
haps did not get to see the original an- 
nouncement and I want to tell you now 
about the club, for with school out and 
the long summer days here, you can 
rapidly meet the requirements that lead 
to a Certificate of Achievement. 

1. Membership is open to every boy and 
girl who reads The Progressive Farmer. There 
are no membership fees. 

2. As soon as a member enrolls, he or she 
will receive an attractive membership card 
and all information about how to begin. 


(xy Te 
wi 7 » 


3. Handsome certificates are awarded to ev- 


ery boy and girl who reports 100 per cent 
completion of the requirements. 

4. Next fall a general contest among achieve- 
ment club members will be conducted with 
prizes ranging up to $10. The formal an- 
nouncement of the contest will probably be 
made in September or early in October. 


I hope I shall receive your application 
for membership within the next two or 
three weeks. 

Sincerely yours, 
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CLUB GIRLS ENJOY STATE | 
| SHORT COURSE AT AUBURN | 
‘T PLEDGE My Health to better liv- 

ing for my Club, my Community, 
and my Country”—This was the central 
thought in the minds of the 147 4-H club 
girls from 41 Alabama counties who par- 





“NOW YOU'LL 
LIKE BRAN” 





for its 


this effective bran-cereal is America’s 
leading choice! 
Why is it that more people eat Post’s Bran Flakes than any other 


bran-cereal in the world ? 


Because it provides the benefits of bran-bulk in a form unusually 
delicious. Oven-crisp, golden-flaked—it is gloriously good to eat. 
And thousands do eat it for its flavor as well as its effectiveness. 

When appetites lag and systems become sluggish, Post’s Bran 
Flakes offers a pleasant aid in restoring normal, regular elimination. 

Serve Post’s Bran Flakes because it is good—and because it 


is good for you! 


Try this real breakfast-joy in country milk or fresh, rich cream. 
Serve it with fresh berries, succulent fruits, or in good-to-the-last- 
See how much better everyone looks and feels. 


POST’S BRAN FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


crumb muffins. 


Cases of recurrent constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the diet, 
es. If your case is abnormal, 


should yield to Post’s Bran 


consult a competent physician at once, and follow his advice. 
@ 1930, G. F. Corp. 





flavor 


ticipated in the 15th state course for 4-H 
club girls at Auburn May 27 to May 31. 

However, the other three H’s in the 
4-H club pledge were also given atten- 
tion. In addition to a health contest the 
girls gave demonstrations, studied foods, 
clothing, home management, played 
games, sang songs, presented radio pr6- 
grams, and heard inspirational addresses. 
champions 
and 


health 
health 


Thirty-five 
participated in the 


county 


contest, 








REBECCA 
RAUSCHENBERG 





KNIGHT 


Rebecca Rauschenberg of Spruce Pine, 
Franklin County, was judged the health- 
iest and nearest to physical perfection of 
the 12,000 Alabama farm girls in 4-H 
clubs. She will be 15 years old next 
September. She is 63 inches tall and 
weighs 119 pounds. : 


Rebecca will go to Chicago in Decem- 
ber to attend the National Boys’ and 
Girls’ 4-H Club Congress and to com- 
pete in the national 4-H Health contest. 

Ten other girls in the contest received 
favorable mention. They were :— 

Alice Riggs, Conecuh County. 

Stuart Peebles, Limestone. 

Nell Moore, Bullock. 

Gladys Eiland, Lee. 

Effie Black, Walker. 

Adelle Hughes, Dallas. 

Leona Friend, Jefferson. 

Ruby Lois Thomas, Geneva. 

Agnes Dunford, Montgomery. 

Esther Barnett, Escambia. 

Another contest during the short course 
which attracted much attention was the 
style revue. The girls competed on three 
types of dresses—school costume, tailored 
wool dress, and informal party dress. 
Alice Knight of Walker County carried 
away sweepstakes honors. She will rep- 
resent Alabama in the national revue at 
Chicago and if she wins will be awarded 
a trip to Paris. 

The costumes in the contest were first 
judged off the girls from the standpoint 
of construction and later on the girls 
from the standpoint of appropriateness. 
Winners follow :— 

School costume:— 

1. June Hamilton, Talladega County. 

2. Louise Watkins, Elmore. 
3. Lula Ruth Goggans, Coosa County. 
Tailored wool dress:— 
1. Alice Knight, Walker. 
Informal party dress:— 
1, Effie Black, Walker. 
2. Ruby Vaughn, Baldwin. 
3. Moselle Vickery, Franklin. 


The girls also participated in a travel- 


The Progressive Farmer 





The National 4-H Club Pledge 


I Pledge— 

My Head to clearer thinking 

My Heart to greater loyalty 

My Hands to larger service 

and 

My Health to better living for 
my Club, my Community, and 
my Country. 











ing costume contest. As they arrived in 
Auburn they were judged by Miss Doro- 
thy Dean, specialist in clothing and handi- 
craft. Those who traveled by train were 
judged in a separate group from those 
who traveled by automobile. First place 
winners by districts follow :— 
North Alabama:— 


Train, Nancy Sue Williams, Calhoun County. 
Automobile, Esther Joy Reid, Colbert. 
Southeast Alabama:— 

Train, June Hamilton, Talladega. 
Automobile, Louise Watkins, Elmore. 
Southwest Alabama:— 
Train, Esther Barnett, 
Automobile, Ruth Vaughn, 


Escambia. 
Baldwin. 

In the home improvement contest they 
judged curtains, bed spreads, pillow cases, 
and rugs. Winners were :— 

1. Jessie Carroll, Houston County. 

2. Robbie Kate Register, Dale. 

3. Stuart Peebles, Limestone. 

4. Helen Greene, Dallas. 

They also competed in the judging of 
clothing and winners were :— 

1, Ellen Amanda Ingram, Lee, 

2. Miriam Townsend, Coosa. 

3. Lillian Holt, Lee. 

4. Christine’ Johnstone, Chambers. 

In judging foods Lola Pope of Butler 
was first; Ruth Horn of Escambia, 
second; Elizabeth Stephens of Barbour, 
third, and Eleanor Jones of Autauga, 
fourth. 

W. L. 


Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 


RANDOLPH. 








“Our Sunday School teacher asked us 
to practice overcomin’ temptation, aw’ 
today I was tempted to eat all the dough- 
nuts I wanted an’ didn’t eat but six.” 

“T’m goin’ to get a dollar for not get- 
tin’ a lickin’ for a whole month, an’ I've 
only got twenty-six more days after this 
one. 








ah 


Dear Uncle P. F.:— 


Sincerely yours, 
he ee eee 


FN OO Ee re Tener er ye 


and support :— 
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SEND IN YOUR APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP NOW 
(Send your application to Uncle P. F., The Progressive Farmer, 
at nearest office) 
BS sev asiesanvcabs ere T 


I want to become a member of The Progressive Farmer's Achievement 
Club for boys and girls. I’m going to be one of those who do things in 1930. 


One of my parents has signed below as evidence that I have their approval 


(There are no membership fees of any kind) 





Age ree . Béerthday.....s00 m 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 
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For the cotton chopper who re- 
quires an easy cutting blade we 
have built the Featherweight. 
It is light but very strong; 
made with special taper rolled 
blade; works clean in any kind 
of soil and makes a shallow 
cut—the up-to-date way of 
chopping cotton. Easier to 
use than any other cotton hoe 
on the market. Why use a 
heavy hoe in lighter soils 
when the Featherweight 
saves both time and work? 


The brand True Temper is 
burned in the handle to 
mark each hoe as the best 
tool of its kind that can 
be made. 


The American 
Fork & Hoe Co. 


General Offices: — 
1916 Keith Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of farm 
and garden tools 
for over one hun- 
dred years. 


Branded on 
the handle of 


every genuine 


TRUE 
TEMPER 


too 























Featherweight 
Cotton Hoe 
If your dealer 
has not yet stock- 
ed the True Tem- 
per Featherweight 
Cotton Hoe, Cat. 
No. FWC 8&5 send 
us his name and 
$1.20 and we will 
ship you direct, 
postpaid. 


FREE on Request 

—Users’ Catalog. 

Describes over 

400 choice tools 

for every farm 
task. 














Howto Get Your Renewal Free 


If you believe in THE PROGRBSSIVE FARMER and 
if you believe it would help your neighbors to read it, 
why not show them a copy or two—or send us their 
names and addresses and let us send them some free 


sample copies? We'll be delighted to do it. And— 
when you send us $1.00 in subscriptions we will renew 
or extend your own subscription for one year. Just get 
two one-year subscriptions at 50 cents each or only one 
two-year subscription at $1.00. Send us the dollar and 
your own subscription will be renewed one year FREE. 


EASY TO KILL ano 
RID PLACE o FLIES 


SIMPLE HOME PRESCRIPTION WORKS 
LIKE MAGIC—NOT A POISON—FATAL 
TO INSECT PESTS—HARMLESS TO 
STOCK— CHEAP TO USE 


Flies are dangerous and cost the farmer thousands of 
dollars in losses of livestock and lowered milk pro- 
duction, not to mention the spreading of disease whieh 
has killed whole herds. 











Now, the Mutual Laboratories announces the perfec- 
tion of a simple prescription, easily prepared at home, 
by which you can rid your house, barns, and livestock 
of insect pests almost instantly, with no trouble at all. 
Known as FLY-KILL it is particularly valuable for 
cows and horses. When FLY-KILL is applied it is 
fatal to flies and similar pests including chiggers, mo- 
Squitoes and moths. 


This prescription is so powerful as a repellant that 
flies will not come near stock or buildings where it 
has been used. Farm animals and human beings are 
not affected by it. 


So confident is the Mutual Laboratories that - 
discovery will quickly rid your place of i pes 
We offer to send any reader of this publication a futi 
size $2 prescription for only $1, which you can hand 
the postman. 
home enough FLY-KILL to be free from these pests 
—or you can sell half of it to a friend and thereby 
get yours free. 


You need send no money—just your name and ad- 
dress to the Mutual Laboratories, Dept. 311, 3702 
East 12th Street, Kansas City, Missouri, and the pre- 
scription will be mailed at once. Mix and use accord- 
ing to the simple directions. If at the end of 30 
minutes you do not find the insect pests have vanished 
or been killed, the prescription costs you nothing. Re- 
sults guaranteed or money refu! Used for years 
by housewives and leading Write today. 





Our Weekly Sermon 
By REVIW rH LAND DD 


Character and Struggle 
HAVE Southern 
potato growers import much of their 

seed potatoes from the North, particu- 
larly from Minnesota. 


been informed that 


Inquiring the rea- 
son, I was told that 
the northern climate 
seems to put a vital 
pep into the germs 
that the warm, salu- 
brious climate of the 
South cannot do. 
The northern 
produce well, but af- 
ter a year or two 
in summer land 
is a devitalization of the potato’s 
strength. So, even at the great cost for 
northern seed, it is profitable to get 
planting potatoes from the land of cold 
and long winter. 

149 ~*79 

Men are much like potatoes in this, 
that they need constant diffictlties and 
struggles to keep them vital and at their 
best. 


seed 





J. W. HOLLAND 


there 


That is why the country produces 
hardier people than the cities. Cities are 
the graveyards of the human physique. 
So the city dweller who desires to re- 
main strong and well must invent meth- 
ods of physical exercise. Many of the 
so-called comforts of life simply make 
people so comfortable that they get soft. 
Farmers who make their dairy barns too 
warm and comfortable bleach out the 
hardihood of their cows. 

The Scotch and Swiss peoples have a 
world wide reputation for hardihood. The 


reason is that in their native homes 
among the mountains and hills, their 
struggles for a livelihood keep them 


alive. Many of our troubles are really 
good for us if they impel us to stir our- 
selves. 

77 

Our minds grow strong through strug- 
gle. Food pellets will not nourish the 
body, nor will predigested truth make 
the mind rugged. Education is the pro- 
cess which develops the mind’s power to 
think by making it think. 

Things made too easy for our minds 
make it very hard for them. Our minds 
do not develop by cramming, but by 
mastery over difficult things. 

Once in my eagerness to assist some 
hatching chicks from their shells, I took 
them out, and they died. Universities 
have thousands of students where once 
were only hundreds. Millions of dollars 
are being built into massive buildings. 
We are likely to forget that education 
is power to think, and that we may do 
for human minds what the comfortable 
Southern climate does for the northern 


potato. 
i i | 


In our souls the same rule holds. The 
moral germs of our civilization were ma- 
tured amid hard conditions of life. Our 
ancestors had no time to split hairs over 
right and wrong. The line between black 
and white in human conduct was clearly 
drawn. 

Their descendants show signs of re- 
version to a less vital type of goodness. 
There is one verse in the Bible that bites 
into me: “Woe to them that are at ease 


‘in Zion.” 


We must be careful and prayerful that 
we do not soften our convictions, and 
temper our resolutions to fit the salubrious 
atmosphere of the sunnier climes of spir- 
itual ease and enjoyment. 





Make your 
farm bigger 


without buying more land 
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HE shrewd farmer uses a mod- 

ern method to increase his 
productive acreage and gain greater 
income. 


Let him tell you what he does: 
“IT take out the stumps and boul- 
ders in the corner of that field. 
This gives me more land to cultivate 
and makes it easier for me. I don’t 
have to plow around stumps and 
I can use modern farm machinery. 
I dig a good ditch through a piece 
of swamp land and get the kind of 
drainage my farm needs. I use 
DYNAMITE to do these things. . . 
it’s quicker, better and costs so 
little.” 


If you want to make improve- 
ments like these on your farm... 
if you want to get more productive 
acreage without buying more land 
. - » use Dynamite. Du Pont makes 
explosives especially for stump 
blasting and for ditching. 


OUPON 
AGRITOL 


THE FIELD CLEARING EXPLOSIVE 























AGRITOL is an explosive made 
by du Pont specifically for field 
clearing. A 50-pound case of Agritol 
contains about 172 sticks. This 
explosive does not burn in the bore 
holes. . .can be loaded in moist 
soil. . . will not spill when wrapper 
is cut. 


Du PONT DITCHING DYNA- 
MITE is especially made for blasting 
ditches. It resists water well. It is 
low freezing. It is the most effective 
explosive for blasting new ditches, 
cleaning out old ones or straighten- 
ing channel streams. 


You can obtain these explosives 
and necessary caps and fuse from 
your dealer. Look for the du Pont 
oval on case and cartridge. 

Send the coupon below for a 
copy of “‘Agritol for Field Clear- 
ing”’ or “Ditching with Dynamite.” 
These booklets tell you how to 
use dynamite for field clearing and 
for ditching. 


DITCHING 


DYNAMITE FOR FIELD DRAINING 


The CLEARED Acre is the PROFIT-Maker! 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & co., INC., F-3 
Agricultural Extension Section, Wilmington, Del 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of: 
CO “Agritol for Field Clearing” or () “Ditching with Dynamite’ 











Name.... 
Place. State 
Dealer’s 
Name.... 
Place. State. 














On the Basis of Four to the Family 


Approximately 2,400,000 read The Progressive Farmer every week. This makes 


it one of the best advertising mediums in the South. Try it. 


Good results are sure. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN 





Raleigh, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. 





Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. 
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Alabama, 


editions 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 
and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 
as per list below. 


covering Georgia, 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 
a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Count as one word each initial, 
including each initial in your name and address. 
erences, preferably 


Lhe Progressive. Farmer 











State plainly TNE s0enncean006se 150,000 and So. Oklahoma. 9c per word 

pa Sy ny you Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 my . and Va. 19¢ per word 

wv to use. Mississippi Valley. 115,000 La., Ark., W.Tenn. 7e per word 

SEND CASH WITH ORDER Kentucky -Tennessee 80,000 Mic iiile and E. Tenn. 6c per word 
All five editions..... 600,000 wv hhole South ...ccsccess 35c per word $3 





Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 


Edition— 


Georgia-Alabama .... 105,000 





Circulation— | States Covered— 








Regular Classified— 
Ala., and Fla 7e per word 








Display Classified— 
$7.00 per inch 
$8.50 per inch 
$9.50 per inch 
$7.00 per inch 
$4.50 per inch 

2.50 per inch 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 








in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive and attractive, 
inch in table, 


Note rates per 





Farms For Sale or Rent 
Alabama 


For Sale.—5 or 10 acres on the Gulf Coast High- 
way, adjoining townsite Summerdale, Baldwin County. 
Best chicken and truck farming in the South. Carl 





A. Swanstrom, Summerdale, Ala. 
Splendid farms, large and small, for sale, Well 
located for schools and good roads Some have fine 


section of Alabama. 


rapidly growing 
Talladega, Ala, 


Write Box 35, 


springs. In 
Healthy climate. 


Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
= bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 

lable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write BR. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 








Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASB OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the acivertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 











Flowers 


« Two dozen Geranium plants that will afford you the 
luxury of a beautiful flower bed all summer for only 
$1.25, postpaid. Any color or mixed Buckley Gera- 
nium Company, Springfield, Ill 


Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Porto Rico Potato pl: ants: $1.50, 1.000. Stone To- 
matoes: 500, 75c; $1.25, 1,000. All postage paid R. 
Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 


Will ship_ Potato plants within two days $1.15, 
1,000; 5,000 lots, 90c, 1,000. Tomatoes $1. Georgia 
Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


Red skin Porto Rican and Boone Potato pla nts: 








$1.25, 





1,000; delivered. Stone Tomato plants, $1.15 Ww 
Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 
Plants Now.—Cabbage, Tomato: 500, 65c; 1,000, 


$1. Ruby King, Pimiento, Hot: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.75. 
Prompt shipment. _ Lindsey Plant _€o., Lenox, ya. 


Summer Plants R Readly.- Cabbi ange, Toma toe s, Collards, 
Pepper, Eggplants, Potatoes: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 
1,000, $2; postpaid, W. H, Branan, Gordon, 

Summer Plants” Ready. - C abbage, Tomatoes, Collards, 
Pepper, Eggplants, Potatoes: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 
1000, $2; Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston. 
Georgia. 

















Dd 
postpaid, 
Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants; also c abbage, 
Tomato and Collard plants. Shipped promptly. $1.25 
thousand, mailed; $1 thousand, expressed; 10,000 up, 
75e thousand, Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, 
Georgia. 
High Grade Vegetable Plants.—C ibbage, all leading 
varieties, 75c thousand. Tomatoes, $1.25. Collards, $1 
Porto Rico Potato, $1.45. Ruby King Pepper, 50c 
hundred or $4 thousand. Prompt shipment. Expert 
packing. Quitman Potato ( Co., Quitman, Ga, 








Potatoes 


Pure Porto Rico gy A plants, 
8. J. Padgett, Coffee, G 


Porto Rico and Boone lana $ 


green Nursery, Gainesville, 


$1.25 per thousand. 











1,000, Ever- 








Vine Porto Rico: 1,000, $1.75; Bunch, $2; delivered. 
P. A. Williams, Phil Campbell, Ala 

Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 
Postpaid. B. E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 


MILLIONS READY NOW 
State certified, genuine Porto Rico slips, 
red or pink skin, or Yellow Yams, at $1.25 
per 1,000. Can ship day order received. 


TURNE R PLANT CO., Box 153, Alma, Ga. 


~Tmproved Porto Rico. Pot: ato plants re ady ship. $1.2 
per thousand. J. Harrison, Coffee 


Nancy Hall Potato t plants, the best. SLT: 5 per thou- 
sand; «delivered. Carl Parks, Gleason, ‘Ten nn. 

Pure Porto Rica in Potato plants: $1 1,000; “f.0. Db. 
Postpaid, $1.75 John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected, $1.50 
per thousand, f.o.b. Colon J. Hamilton, Baxley, Ga. 


QUALITY PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS FROM SELECTED SEED 
“Bunch” or be —- $1.75 per 


_ PINEVIEW F ARM, PHT. ANCEVIL LE, ALA. 


Potato plants; lots of 5,000, $1.75; 
single thousands $2. J. B. Murray, Blackshear, Ga. 
Clearance sale Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.25 thou- 
sand. Cash with order. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, 
Georgia. 

Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, “$1. 20 per ~ 1,000, 
delivered; or $1, 1,000, express collect. J. Lindsey, 
mega, Ga. 











Porto _ Rican 





THIS IS A ONE-INCH 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED AD 
Doesn’t it attract attention? 

The rate per inch is given at 
the top of this page for each 
edition. 





Improved Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.25, 
5,000 or more, $1. Immediate shipment. J 
Bristol, Ga. 


1.000; 
Ouiff, 








Improved Porto Rico Potato plants: $1 25, 1,000; 
5.00 or more, $1.15. Quick service, . E. Deal, 


Bristol, Ga. 


Potatoes 


nts. $1.25 per thousand: five thousand 





Porto Rix 











or more, $ er thousand Lightsey Plant Farm, 
Bristol, Ga 

Guarantee Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.50, 1.000; 
mailed $1.25. 1,000, larger lots. R. Woodliff, Flow- 


ery Branch Ga 


PORTO RICO, YELLOW YAMS 
$1.25 or 5,0 9 up. $1.10, Absolutely guar- 
anteed ces: any bank or banker. 
JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 
Rockingham, Ga. 


orto Rico Potato plants, full count, 

















Pure certifie: a I 





moss packed $1.25 per thousand Bibb Plant Co., 
Rt. 3, Macon “Ga 
~ Potato plants Certified Nancy Hall: $2, 1,000. 


Write for prices on over 5,000. All postpaid. John 
w. Nix, Glen Allen, Ala es 
GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 
$1.00 PER 1,000 


First class plants, full count, prompt 
shipments guaranteed. 


AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA 





Porto Rico Potatoes.—Georgla 
fiel, $1.50 thousand; 5,000 up, 
J McDonald, Rt. 1, Valdosta, Ga. 


and Alabama certi- 
$1 ; all prepaid. 





Porto Ricans, mariy ariumpn = Potato plants, $1.50 








per 1,000; 5.000 or more, $1.25 per 1,000. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga, 
Tomato 
Guaranteed, well rooted, 8-inch, genuine New Stone 
Tomato plants; roots moist wrapped; expert packing. 
. 60c; 700, $1; 1,000, $1.35. Rushed, postpaid. 
Cly le > Mac de lox, Buford, Ga, 





Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


a Seeds 


The ads on this page in large letters and surrounded 
by white space are ‘‘Display Classified’’ ads. Aren’t 
this kind of classified advertising. 














Whippx vorwill and New Era Peas, $3 bushel; Mixed 

"e015, $3.50 bushel Sudan Grass, l5e pound; $10 

hundred pounds Amber, Orange, and Red Top Sor- 
ghum Cane seed, $2.80 bushel; $8.25 for 3 bushel bag. 
5 Laredos, $5 bushel. 

1 













Genuine Otootans, $6.50 bushel; 
Mexican June, Hastings and Whatley’s Prolific, Gold 
Dent and White Dent seed corn, 90c¢ peck; $3 bushel; 


f.o.b Atlanta, » Ga tt Seed Co. 





hastaten Winter Peas 








_ For Sale.—Austrian ter Pers: immediate and 
fall shipment .. = Albany, 
Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orice for fall de- 





Attractive low prices. Write. Snelson Seed 


Athens, Ga 


livery 
Company 








WARNING.—Since feading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 





Bean Harvester in the 
LaGrange, N. C. 


We manufacture the best 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc 


Mammoth Yellows, $2 
Dudley, I Lake Landing, N. C 
Red V entin es, 
der; $2.85 peck: 
Ey verett See “l Co 





‘Biloxis, $2.35. Ww. S. 





Burpee’s Stringless, Kentucky Won- 
Atlanta, Ga. 


$10.80 bushel; f.o.b. 





~ For “Sale. 
from weevil, 9% per rig 9 
Swanstrom, Summerdale 


-Otootan Soybeans, well cleaned and free 
while they last Carl A. 


“Hunch Vel. 
Whip 


Riloxis, $3. 


Otootans $6; Laredos, $4; 
Bra bham Peas, $3.50; 


vets, : Running, $1.35 
bie . 8.75 


Soybeans.—Laredo, South's best soil improver and 
money crop $3.60 per bushel Low priges on all va- 
rieties of field seed. Stanly Hardware Co., Albemarle, 
Ne rth Cc arolina 





Peas 


Choice Mixed Peas, $3.50 bushel: 


Clays, Irons, $3 1S: 
Srabhams, $4.50. Ninety-day Velvet 35. 


Beans, $1. 


Poland-Chinas 


Poland Chinas, kin to world’s champion; ton litter 
weighed 5,117, 180 days old. ‘eeding quality, prolif- 
Cc, Ozark, Ala. 





Mail check. D. F. Moore, Brunson. 8. C. icacy combined. C. Andrews, 
Big bone black Poland China males and gilts; 5 
Watermelon months; thrifty condition; cholera immune; registered 


Genuine Stone Mountain Watermelon seed, 90¢ pound; 
postpaid Everett Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 
Running Beans, $1.35. Get prices on Peas. Ben- 
nett & Norris, Eastman, Ga. 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 
95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not satisfied. George Bowman. Concordia, Kansas. 


~ Poultry and Eggs 


vi high egg producing i tg 
Capital F arms, Columbia, S. 














Pullets! Pullets!— 
All ages, all breeds. 


Baby Chicks 


Reds, Rocks, Leghorns: $9, prepaid. 
ed! Electrically hatched, Hamilton’s Hatchery, 
ith, Ala 

Reduced 
100; heavy mixed, $9; 
Ferms, Waycross, Ga 

Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers, Leading breeds, $6 hundred up Catalog 
free Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

Chicks 544c¢ Up.—Big, healthy, quick maturing mon 
ey makers. Puret bred Two weeks guarantee to live. 
ling varieties, Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 
Clinton, Mo. 





State accredit- 
Grove 





$9.50. 
Satilla 


Reds, . Orpingtons: 
Live delivery. 


Prices.—Rocks 
postpaid. 











production type. Bar- 
Orpingtons: 100, 
Ozark 


Husky chicks, stindard bred, 
English Leghorns, 


red Rocks, Recs, 
$7.75; heavy mixed, $7. Prepaid; live delivery. 





Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Chicks.—Finest purebreds; Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, $11.50 hundred Leghorns, $10 Postage 
prepaid, Delivery guaranteed, Thousands’ weekly. 
Capital Forms, Columbia, 8S. C 


THERE WILL BE ONLY THREE MORE 
HATCHES of Famous Blue Ribbon chicks 
this season. On July Ist we close for the 
summer so send your order for chicks to 
day. ao live arrival guaranteed. 

100 200 500 
Reds, Be ‘a od W. Rocks 6 00 $10.50 $20.50 $50.00 
Wyan, and B. Orpingtons 6.50 12.00 22.50 55.00 
Legs., Anconas, H, Asstd 5.00 9.50 18.50 45.00 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, ATLANTA, GA. 








guaranteed to live, only 6c up. 
Arrival on time 
Superior 


Big husky chicks, 
Shipped c.o.d Superior certified. 
ruaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 

Write for our great reduced prices on our famous 
blood tested Rocks, Reds, Gegherns and brotler chicks 
for June and July delivery. Also hens, pullets and 

kerels. Immediate shipment Trail’s End Poultry 
Farm, Ge rdonsville, Vz 





Wholesale Chick Prices.—25,000 weekly. 
prepaid: 100% delivery White, 

Anconas, heavy assorted, $6.25 
Sarred Rocks, White, Buff Rocks, 
‘yandottes, Buff 


New Low 
Prompt shipments: 
Buff. Brown Leghorns 
per 100; Single Reds, 
Rose Reds, White or Silver Laced W 








Orpingtons, $7.25; 25,000 assorted, $5.25. Mid-West 
Hatchery, Clinton, Mo, 
Sargain Chicks.--White Rocks, Rhode Island Recs, 


$10 per 100. White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Black Minorecas, $11 per 109, 
Jersey Black Giants, Licht Brahmas, $14 per 110. 
Heavy breeds assorted, $9 per 100. White Lezhorns, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $9 per 100. Delivery charges 
paid. 100% delivery guaranteed. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Jersey Black Giants 


Chicks now 20% 
Thomas Farms, 








off. Young 
Pleasanton 


Mammoth. Marcy Giants. 
pullets, cockerels. The 
Kansas 





Leghorns 


White Leghorn cockerels from pure Tancred strain 
combined with R. O. P. stock, pedigreed AAA trapnest 
quality; 10 weeks old, $2.50. Prepaid Mrs, J. H. 
Bobo, Hamilton. Ala, 


Minorcas 


Mammoth Golden Buff Minoreas.—Chicks now 20% 
off. Literature. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kas. 








Orpingtons 
Buf? Orpington young cockerels, Byers strain cham- 
pion blood, 10 to 14 weeks old, over size; June sale, 
$2.50 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. B. J. Pope, 
Brookhaven, Miss 





“$4: Biloxis, $3. Bunch Vel- 
Brabham Peas, 
3onded Ware hay 


Oto tans, $6; Laredos 
vet Beans, $3; Running, $1.35 
Whippoorwills, $3.75. Bennett’s 
Eastman, Ga. 





Chufas 


Chufa seed for sale, $3.50 per bushel. J. L. Ross, 
Fla. 





Williston 
Corn 
Thompson's Prolifi Short stalk, early, white; $2.50; 
field selected, $3.50 bushel J. M. Thompson, Spring 


City, Tenn 


Mexican June C ci 
Bushel $1.7 
T enn. 


Buchanan’s Big (Blue Grain) 
Greatest drouth resisting corn known 
», $8 Catulogue free 3uchanan's, Memphis, 








Peanuts 


recleaned Alabama Flat Runner, 
Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 


Peanuts.—-Selected, 
$4 hundred pounds. 


Peanuts. — Selected 


farmers’ stock. Per hundred 
pounds: Runner, $3.40; White Spanish. $4.50. Cash 
with order, Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala 


‘Tou oo ti More Breeds 


Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Towa. 
White Rocks: 100. $7.50: heavy 
Central Farms, 


Peafowl, Birds. Free 


circular. 





Reds, Barred Rocks, 
ssorted, $7. Prepaid; live delivery. 
Jefferson City, Mo 





White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, Bronze 
turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby chicks. Write for 
illustrated catalog. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 





Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Ragttcet cholera immune Duroe pigs, Jersey cows. 
T. Loggins,. Somerville, Tenn. 
Poland-Chinas 


Registered big type Poland Chinas, leading blood 
lines, Bred sows; spring pigs, both sex. <A. C. Rey- 
nolds & Co., Winchester, Tenn. 








Fifteen dollars. Nat Bacon, Jr., Irwinton, Ga. 





Aberdeen-Angus 


For best registered Angus, write Hugh Sanford, 
Cc. 


Mocksville, N. 


Siaveleods 


Registered Polled Hereford cattle, male and female. 
Write for prices. — _Perry E. Lunsford, Covington, Ga. 


Jerseys 


For Sale.—Six Island bred heifers, six to eight 
months old. Also two imported-in-dam bulls. Sired 
by Royal Jester and Poppy You'll Do; eleven and four- 
teen months old, respectively. Special proposition to 
calf clubs. Cedarcrest Farm, Rt. 1, Mobile, Ala. 


Sheep 





gon ironshire and Southdown sheep. Fox Brothers, 
vierville, Tenn 
For Sale —Registered "Hampshire “and Shropshire 


rems. James Hill, Abbeville, S._ 


Rabbits 


Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and fur. Cata- 
logue upon request. Licensed registrar. Sarata Fur 
Farm, Vicksburg. Miss. 





Two or More Breeds 


registered. Young 


Hampshire hogs: 
Horn Lake, 


Jayoso Farm, 


Guernsey cattle 
bulls and Hampshire pige. 











Mississippi. 
Dogs 
Coonhound puppies, pair $15. Lloyd Smith, Finger, 
Tennessee. 
Collies, Shepherds, Fox Terriers. Ricketts Farm, 
Kine aid i 






Reistered Walker pups, by Ch, Modle Rowdy. L. 


L. Williams, Courtland, 
Trish 
ones mF}. 








pups; males” $7. 50; 
Turney ‘, Somerville, 


females $5. Nice 
la. 





Pure white purebred Collie pups; beautiful and 
Te 





natural heel drivers. dD Drury, » Gre ensboro, Ala. 
Collie puppies: sable and white; natural heelers. 
Males $7.50; females $3.50. Trade for peas, soybeans, 


potato slips. A. T. Bottoms, Athens, Ala 





solid red. All papers to register 


Irish Setter pups; 
Exchange for turkeys, 


The world’s best blood lines. 
chickens or pheasants. Value $20, 
Norcross, Ga. 


Berry, 





" Siteseiiannens 


Black Molasses, 2le gallon; 
ate, $8.50 hundred. Cowpeas, 
Davis, 312 Montgomery St., 


barrels. Calcium Arsen- 
$3.25 bushel. W. H. 
Savannah, Ga, 


Bees—Beekeeping 


Italian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. 
Company, Jesup, Ga, 


York Bee 





Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue, The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Clothing 














Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. Mac- 
Henry Serge Company, 106 West Baltimore F6, Balti- 
more. Md. 

Collections 
Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 


charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 


Somerset, Ky. 





Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Proc ess Co., Salina, Kansas, 





Farm Machinery 


Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. York. 


Hides—F urs—W ool 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. 
furs. remodel, clean and repair old furs. 
nery, Mineral, Va. 


We also dye 
Fur Tan- 





Honey 
New crop pure table Honey: six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., ane a 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 

~ Roll films developed free. Prints. det to 0 6c each, 2 
hour service. Harrison Studio, Winder, Ga. 


Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and siz 
glossy prints for 15c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Als. 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6¢. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Bromberg’s, authorized Eastman agents, Birmingham, 
Alabama, develop roll film free. Deluxe. pictures four 
to six cents each. 


White Co., 

















Films Developed. —Special trial offer: “any size kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 3c each, Trial 6x10 enlarge 
ment in handsome folder, 40c. Overnight service. 
Roaroke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


(Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in June 
EE that the bees are provided with 
shade. If they are not at present in 
the shade, a wide board laid on top of 
the hive and projecting over the front 





will answer. The 
entrance should be 
turned toward the 


2 o’clock sun, and the 
board placed so as 
to give the most ef- 
fectual shade at that 
time. Give the bees 
plenty of ventilation, 
enlarging the en- 
trance and if neces- 
sary placing smal] 
strips at each corner so as to raise the 


Classified Ads" 


Kodak Finishing 


Kodak Films.—Special 
film developed 5c; prints 
a. _ Cincinnati, Ohio. 





R. RB. REPPERT 











trial offer: your next kodak 
2c cach. Moser & Son, Dept. 


Lighting Plant 
Delco Light Plant for 





Sale.—Thirty light Delco plant 
for sale; good as new; put in less than two years ago. 
pa reason for sale is Georgia Power Co. h's re 

ently put ip a line right at my door, Will suit most 
*ny farm house with gin or dairy or both Piedmont 
IPlicreed See d F arm, J. O. M. Smith, Commerce, Ga 


Of Interest to Women 


Special Sale Men’s rayon, mercerized Hose. assort- 
ed colors, mill imperfect, 12 pairs $1; postpaid Sat- 
Economy Hosiery Company, Ashe- 


isfactio n guiranteed, 
horo C. 


Patents 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 





(a South Caro- 
McGill Bidg., 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form No charze for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-G 


Security Bank Building. Washington. D. C. 


BEFORE ANSWERING ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Always read the advertisement very care- 
fully and be sure that you understand it 
perfectly. If there is any part of it that 
you do not understand, write the adver- 
tiser for an explanation before placing 
your order. This practice will prevent 
many misunderstandings between adver- 
tisers and subscribers. 


UNDERSTAND THE TERMS 
BEFORE YOU ORDER 


. Radio Service 




















T service any type of Radio Receiver and sm-ll elec 
trier] apnliances Quick service. Pack carefully and 
ship to me R. C. A. tubes prenaid at list price. 12 
years in radio. H. Needham, Roanoke, Al a. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco, postpaid. Good, old, mellowed in bulk; 
chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Chester 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco Guaranteed. Chewing, 5 
pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 5, 90c. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good, mild, juicy, red leaf 


chewing, 10 pounds $2.25. Extra fine smoking, 10 





pounds $1.85, A. F. Garner, Dresden, Tenn 
Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 3 ~ pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80 _W._B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 
Tennessee Red Leaf. —Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
Dicked chewing, $2.40; 10 pounds mellow smoking, 
—. You pay postage. Collier Tobarco Pool. Mar- 
n, Tenn. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help get . Fy job. The cost to 
you is small. No oes ken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Ano *Bchool.. Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Agents Wanted 


Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, 
ings = Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
Co.. Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

_ Amazing profits selling new Tablectoth. 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. 
€o., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
*ble business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater. 530. M»rion, Indiana. 


$2.95 Auto Seat 











Fruit 
Nurseries, 


Concord 





Flavor- 
LaDerma 








Looks like 
3estever 





Profit - 
Write 





Covers amazing motorists 
sent factory. Nationolly advertised. $10 daily. 
rt free. Quality, 1834T North Ave, Chicago. 


Agents.—Make a doilar an nu.:. Sell Mendets, a 
Patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
"01, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Repre- 
Out- 





Stop Slaving for Wages!—Here’s a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to be your own boss and make $15 profit a day. 
No capital or experience required. Particulars free. 
Albert Mills, 5205 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














he [rend 


HE following represent average 


of the Markets 


prices at designated markets, except 


peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicago :— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. .$0.05% $0.05% $0.0634 re 
Potatoes, Northern round white, cwt.. 2.67 y 2.774 87Y, 1.80 
ee ree 10.25 10.00 10.50 7.83 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 11.03 11.00 13.03 7.16 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. .......... 18% 2014 * 20 * 21 
1 3 Rr er ree rr ae | 24 2814 1414 
BO ME Fo ons oa kae sad oes 3214 35 42, 2534 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, ee ates 1.1034 1.05% 1.2534 1.1414 
Cort, 6G. © WOE. GE. ocvccccsecicns 80% 81 864 65% 
oe Oe gO ee ee 4lY 42Y, 45% 45 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ............ 19.50 19.50 20.50 7.30 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, th. .......... 1600 1655 1905 1302 
Potatoes, S. C., No. 1 best, bbl....... 5.75 47.37% 4.62% ee 
* Fresh firsts. + Fla. Sp. Rose, No. 1 best. 








hive off the bottom board and give venti- 
lation on all sides. 

By this time, in practically all sections 
of the South, there will have been consid- 
erable honey stored. As soon as_ the 
comb on any frame is three-fourths seal- 
ed over, this frame may be removed for 
consumption, empty combs or frames with 
foundation being inserted in place of those 
removed. 

If as many as five colonies of bees are 
owned, it will pay to have an extractor. 
Although the popular demand is for comb 
honey, it must be sold at a premium over 
extracted honey, and many object to such 
price. It is estimated that bees will store 
50 per cent more honey if the honey is 
extracted and the empty combs returned 
to the bees for refilling, thus relieving 
them of the necessity of building new 
combs. 

The honey may be packed in five- or 
ten-pound cans, which may be secured 
from dealers in bee supplies. Extracted 
honey may be stored in these, or they may 
be filled with what is known as “chunk 
honey.” In packing this, good sealed 
comb honey should be cut in squares as 
large as can be inserted in the can. The 
can should be filled with these squares, 
then extracted honey poured in to fill 
the empty space. 

One-pound honey jars of glass make a 
good disvlay, as well as quart fruit jars. 
Extracted honey can be packed in these. 


A good appearance is obtained by cut- 
ting comb honey in strips and placing 
these strips vertically in the jars, then 
filling with extracted honey. In all cases 
where comb.and extracted honey are 
packed together as “chunk honey,” es- 
pecially if in glass for display, care 


should be taken that both are of the same 
color. 

In selling honey, ascertain the retail 
price for the different style packs in your 
locality, and sell accordingly. Do not cut 
prices merely to make a sale. 





| CAPONS 
| By J. H. WOOD | 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer | 











CAPON is a male chicken that 

has been emasculated. The opera- 
ticn is performed in order that the capon 
will grow larger than it would as a cock- 
erel but primarily to produce an extra 
quality poultry meat. Capons are lazy 
and inactive and for this reason the flesh 
is generally tender. The fat on a capon 
is distributed throughout the flesh in- 
stead of being segregated in the abdom- 
inal cavity as in well fleshed hens and 
cocks. This condition adds to the tex- 
ture and flavor of the meat. 


Contrary to general bheiief, capons do 
not grow to be twice as large as cockerels 
of the same age. A capon should weigh 
from 1% to 4 pounds more than cocker- 
els of the same age when a year old. The 
size, of course, will depend upon the 


breed and the strain. 
such as Anconas and 
not be caponized. 

Cockerels should be caponized when 
weighing from 1% to 2 pounds. The op 
eration is comparatively simple and any- 
one can become quite efficient at the oper- 
ation with a little practice. Some peop'e 
prefer to practice on a dead bird. A bul- 
letin describing the operation and 
taining comprehensive pictures can be ob- 

from the United States Depart- 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Sulletin No. 849 should be re 
quested. Your county agent or vocational 
teacher should be able to help you capon 
ize for a start. 


Light weight breeds, 
Leghorns, should 


con- 


tained 
ment 
Farmers’ 


For years it has been said that capons 
good mothers for brooding baby 
chicks. Many such advertisements 
misleading. While capons can be 
used to brood chicks, they are 
clumsy, and too lazy to make ideal nurses. 


make 
are 
some 


too bie, 


No doubt some poultrymen could sell 
surplus cockerels at fryer size profitably 
by caponizing them and selling them to 
back yard poultrymen and farmers. There 
are many farmers who would like to raise 
a few capons for home use but do not 
want to go to the time or trouble to per- 
form the operation. In the East many 
back lotters now keep for table 
use rather than keep laying hens. 


capons 


Producing Capons Commercially.— 
To those who would produce capons co'n- 
mercially I would suggest that the mar- 
kets be investigated. In the South capons 
have not been served to any great extent. 
Many of our people do not therefore ap- 
preciate this fine meat, and the market 
is limited. Hotels, country clubs, and 
the better restaurants serve capoms 
throughout the year and would be glad 
to contract for a satisfactory supply. Ii 
large quantities are to be raised it will 
probably be necessary to ship in carload 
lots. In some cases it might be necessary 
to make producing a community project 
so as to have enough fowls to ship in 
carload lots. 

Because capons are lazy and inactive, 
they do not use up feed through energy. 
The flesh is therefore economically pro- 
duced. It must be remembered, however, 
that the sale price received for meat is 
the only return for the capon. Hens go- 
ing to market have produced returns in 
the form of eggs. The cock has been used 
breeder. 


asa 


Caution.—As each cockerel is capon- 
ized it should be permanently marked. If 
even a small part of one of the organs is 
left a slip will develop. A slip is a bird 
in which the operation was not complete. 
A slip will have a comb and the appear- 
ance of a cockerel, yet at the same time 
a slip would probably not be a good 
breeder. The permanent marking is to 
prevent the chance of placing a slip in a 
breeding pen. The easiest and surest 
way to mark capons is to cut off one of 
the rear toes. The cut should be made 
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back of the toenail or claw. If part of 
the claw is left on the toe it will grow out 


again and the mark will be lost. It is 
good practice always to cut off the toe 
on the same foot. When this is done it 


is easy to look for or spot slips. 





PATTERNS 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 


your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and 
of pattern wanted. 


size 


Fashions are making such decided changes 


this season that in order to be up-to-date 
you need the latest style guide. Our new 
summer fashion magazine, just off the press, 
will give you the most recent fashion news 
as to style, fabric, and trimming. The price 
is 15 cents. Send today for your copy, ad- 
dressing Pattern Department, The Progres- 


sive Farmer. 


' CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 


} By CARLTON WILLIAMS H 












Ler POETS SING 
THEIR LILTING sue 
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VEWE me THE Man) 
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Bessie Mc COY— 
CHESTERFIELD CO- S.C. 
OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 
Mary had a little lamb, 
Likewise a lobster stew, 
And before the morning dawned, 
She had a nightmare, too. 








Wiltns—>- 





—Sent in by Austie Carter, 
Lumpkin County, Ga. 


I've got a skinny sweetie 
Named Reginald Dollar, 
If he’d pull in his ears, 
He’d slip through his collar. 
Sent in by Dorothy Leigh Goodman, 
Washington County, N. C. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Smith, Crisp County, Ga. 
McCroan, Jackson County, 


Verna 


Vela Fla. 











"PUREBRED BABY CHICKS — 


REDUCED PRICES 
CERTIFIED CHICKS 


from 200 egg cockerels. Blood cha 100% live de« 
\ivery, prepaid. PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 





Catalog Free Utility | Egg Bred Quality Master Bre@ 
Strain Strain Strain 
Leghorns ..........-+... 8.00 .00 $13.00 
on 10.00 13.00 
12.00 15.00 
12.00 15.00 
12.00 15.00 
y 12.00 15.00 
Light ral imas ...... 13.00 15.00 19.00 


Per 19: Assorted $7.50; Large Assorted $8.00. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box |(i| BRENHAM, TEX, 


KENTUCKY BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 
down places order— 
chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stoc 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge, 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write today. 


Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Cc. 0. D. CHICKS: Tancred or Barron Leg., per 100: 
Sovereign Grade, $9; Select, $11. Park’s Rocks, Fishel 
Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyan., Byers Orps., 
Sovereign $11; Select $13.50. Eye-opening 48 page cat- 
alogue Free. DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 














PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS .n. 27 


otght- week-old pullets. Also eggs, etc. Trapnes 

igreed foundation stock, egg bred 30 years. Winners at 
20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog and spe- 
cial price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Have You 


Student u 


ANNOUNCEMENT IN OFFICE 


» “All office boys going to weddings and 
unerals must speak to superintendent by 10 
@ ‘clock the day of the game.’’—Yale Record. 


= BADLY NEEDED 
J > <= K@ ‘. P ‘ 
== - if Sound waves are being used to start and 


stop machinery. Now for a flivver horn that 








One man with a Farmall equipped 
with the power mower will cut “ay iP 
20 to 25 acres a day will oo : a rakes 

wn eraia, 


on a locomotive.—Hagers- 


PROGRESS 
F you have ever whipped it arounda You Can Put a Farmall Through Its Paces Nibiis: ines ia tee eek tainted 
Marguerite; she’s progressing 


square corner ahead of a 10-foot grain Whenever You Say the Word FO, oy beg : en 


[<> binder, or doubled i back at the end The McCormick-Deering dealer sells the Farmall strictly rh. :% [ thought she couldn't be doing it 
of acorn row, you can really appreciate on the basis of what it will do for you. To prove its with her -hands."—London Punch 
the features of McCormick-Decring Farmall — yee he will con to ever ae and ot . LESSON IN GRAMMAR 
sid . : : armall to work on any job you Select. ou can clim = . 
design that make this fast work possible. on the seat and put the Farmall through any test or Baga “Parse the sentence, “Bill, married 
If you have mowed hay with the Farmall trial. You’ll find it is years ahead of the field, from the ‘a REF onan See ee EES 
i standpoint of both tractor and equipment, and the com- pn RO a ida Ea tag ark de ta 
and 7-foot mower you know why this modern niention oft then tiem f something; because it joins Bill to Mary, 
- . : fi take-off opera- ‘ married is therefore a conjunction, and Mary s 
omer we equipped = ee os Why not ask the nearby McCormick-Deering Farmall a verb, because she governs the noun. 
tion of such equipment. dealer to bring an outfit to your farm now, while there 
. . are sO many important jobs to be done? SO REFINED! 
If you have dodged corn hills with a Farmall Mrs. Newriche had just arrived from a tow 
and a 4-row cultivator you can understand : Turning a square corner. The f Europe, and her long-suffering acquain 
. , : y ‘ , Farmall handles so easily that inces had no opportunity to forget the fact. 
why folks like the Farmall’s easy steering and yf no time is lost at the corners, | “And Paris!’ she gushed. “Paris is just 
the patented triple-control. aiid of F which are easily kept square. | wonderful! The people are so well educated 
— 7 not at all like they are in this crude coun 
: ; : try, my dear! Why, even the street cleaners 


If you have put a Farmall into a belt you tO rn eR a a Seti NNN on Se 
9 ° ees , Rants y ~~ 42:3 ay, a . » » can talk rench!” 
know of the Farmall’s special adaptability to oF 2. Ss =e 145 oT 
belt work Ye CPS: SES! er * LITERAL OBEDIENCE 
yy _ x | Say Ra We ’ The master, to impress on his puplis the 


If you have felt the pull of the powerful ===, “Pi nomena TY ees LN ‘ need of thinking before speaking, told them 
os : : eae YL ay Ne TAR Vii lay , to count 50 before saying anything important, 
Farmall engine, or have tested its low-cost ingen ae ne MR GMI itl ok GE & ees Ce eee See 
operation, you have discovered two good a Dh SU eve rrr wit< ih Shih Wil, Wh 4 Wt | he was speaking, standing with his back to 
: - H “ LA Aye a > aK fu ae fi , Vhs | the fire, when he noticed several lips moving 
reasons why this all-purpose tractor is held ine ae st | ssabiix. Sediinte the whale chen Geueiele 
in highest esteem by every user, a>} Ny ME Tyo f Hei hed By | “Ninety-eight, ninety-nine, a hundred. Your 

sia : ‘ ay Hi HIN coat’s on fire, sir!’’-—Boston Transcript. 

4 | 








TOO TRUE 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY | copy jan.” I “was parked at tl 
| 1e sedan, 1e Says, “‘was parked a 1e 


oe o i ‘ iat cal : 
606 So. Michigan Ave. f America Chicago, Illinois side of the road, and as I drew near I could 
I 


(Incorporated ) hear noises of a struggle within. could 
hear a rustle, probably of silk, and the muf- 
fled panting of a man. The body of the car 

There Is Just One swayed slightly to and fro. I heard a curse, 
| and then, again the muffled panting. I crept 
| softly around to the side, looked into the 


| 
| window, and saw— 


| “A man trying to fold a road map the same 
as it had been!’’—Maine Motorist. 


= 

HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
It Is An | By J. P. ALLEY —Geprriant, 1930. by 
| 
| 














ay 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ——— 
PRODUCT L pat NIGGUH WINT To 

If it isn’t a McCormick-Deering, it isn’t a Farmall | SLEEP EN TURNT DAT 

“TRUCK OVER , BUT DEY 

MOUGHT ER KNOWED 


DAT GWINE HAPPEN -— 
Make Your Advertising Dollars Earn More Money H 
Ii you want to do business with the most prosperous absolutely amazing to those who have never used this mae at = BIN USETER 
farmers in the South, use the classified columns of THE leading and largest farm weekly. Now is the time of year | DRiyvt ‘ —- fs 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN. Its clas- when results are even greater than usual, Send your order N'A MULE ¥. 
sified advertisers report positive results which would seem to our nearest office. 


























Remove Soft Swellings 


with Absorbine. Itis remarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
’ remove the hair. You can work 
RE- elit, G the horse atthe same time. $2.50 
y at druggists, or postpaid. 


ZZ 
Z 
Z 


E GUARANTEE Prog Farmer advertisements 
LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the 
subscriber says, “I saw vour advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days € 7 A user writes: "Had one horse with swell- 
from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed p ing 06: Sere Bind tugs. Woe ete 
P . ¢ rg . “¢ » as Z Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now 
an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraud- going sound and weil.” 
ulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns We cannot try to adjust be 
trifling disputes between rehable business houses and their patrons, however : nr| = OR R 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because b iyers should personally | & AB S I N E 
investigate land before purchasing, Tw. F NOUNG: inc. 384 Lyman St. Springteld Mass. 


Write for horse book 4-B free. 











—_ 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas | ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Kun'l Bob ’low I'd ’mount to sump’n 
tar mace og, hacked by milion dal: cxf ' ef nl d talk up to de ole ‘oman. Dat’s de 
Send NO Money t rm truf —fo long I'd be a angel! 


wstal Today — 
BRADLEY} .369 NEWTON, MASS. leaf 

















